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ABSTRACT 

This is the first of seven resource units which 
constitute a twelfth grade course on value conflicts and policy 
decisions. The topic of this unit is how we can preserve our security 
without sacrificing essential freedom. Introductory notes explain the 
unit format and discuss teaching strategies. Objectives for the unit 
are listed as they relate to values, skills, and attitudes. A 
double-page format relates objectives to pertinent content, teaching 
procedures, and instructional materials. The unit poses the question: 
To what degree do radical groups provide a threat to American 
Security? The material covers current examples of security-freedom as 
it related to draft protests, demonstrations, and the like. The unit 
examines the role of civil liberties, in a democracy and presents 
alternative courses of action which have been tried or posed to 
safeguard security. These alternatives are examined in terms of the 
value conflicts involved, the probable or past effectiveness of each 
in helping achieve its aim of promoting security, and the probable or 
past effects of such a course of action on civil liberties. A 
bibliography is included. The teacher's guide for this course is SO 
006 331; other units are SO 006 333-338. (Author/KSH) 
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HOW CAN WE PRESERVE OUR SECURITY WITHOUT SACRIFICING OUR ESSENTIAL LIBER 

INTRODUCTION 

This unit IS part of a course entitled ''Value Conflicts and Policy Decision 
of the units in the- ccftirse has been chosen also to fit the theme of Challenges t 
racy at Home and ^/^b road. 

This unit focuses upon a problem: the seeming value conflict between indiv 
and national seculrty. The Issue is perhaps the most Important issue in all gov 
conflict may net be so clear- In a democracy In which the desire to preserve nati 
Ity Involves che desire to preserve basic freedoms. Still, the Issue arises con 
the people within a democracy face new problems and make specific policy decisio 
as cirtizens must learn to make decisions about problems v^hen Reissue recurs. 

. The format of this resource unit clarifies the relationship among objective 
teaching procedures, and matfi'rials of instruction. r 

1. The objectives column on the left hand side pf' each page answers the que 
Why should we teach this content and use these procedures? 

2. The next column presents an outline of content. It answers the quest lor 
What topics should we teach? 

3. The procedures column, found on the opposite page, ansers the question: 
How can we teach these objectives and this content? 

The materials column on the right hand side of the page answers the ques 
With what materials can we teach the objectives and content and handle 1 
procedures ? 

The objectives column identifies transferable generalizations, not just sir 
positions about the Communist Party, other far left groups, far right groups, oi 
versiva measures. The outline of content identifies Information which can be uf 
teach these generalizations. Hov^ever, it should be clear that such information 
be used to teach important propositions about extremist groups, civ^il liberties 
sures t:o curb subversives. 
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iNTRODUCTION 

jnit is part of a course entitled "Value Conflicts and Policy Decisions." Each 
:s in the course has been chosen also to fit the theme of Challenges to Democ- 
le and ^y\b road. 

jnit focuses upon a problem: the seeming value conflict between individual rights 
3l secuirtyo The issue is perhaps the most important issue in all government. The 
ay not be so clear- in a democracy in which the desire to preserve national secur- 
es the desire to preserve basic freedoms. Still, the issue arises constantly as 
within a democracy face new problems and make specific policy decisions. Students 
\ must learn to make decisions about problems vhen the issue recurs. 

>rmat of this resource unit clarifies the relationship among objectives, content, 
ocedures, and matfi'rials of instruction. 

i objectives column on the left hand side of each page answers the question: 
/ should we teach this content and use these procedures? 

I 

^ next column presents an outline of content. It answers the question: 
^t topics should we teach? 

^ procedures column, found on the opposite page, ansers the question: \ 
7 can we teach these objectives and this content? 

i materials column on the right hand side of the page answers the question: 

ch what materials can we teach the objectives and content and handle the teaching 

>cedures? 

^jectives column identifies transferable generalizations, not just singular pro- 
Bbout the Communist Party, other far left groups, far right groups, or anti-sub- 
asures. The outline of content identifies information which can be used to 
- generalizations. However, it should be clear that such information can also 
teach important propositions about extremist groups, civil liberties, and mea- 
jrb subversives. 



Some of the teaching procedures suggest discussion questions. These q 
cate a general approach to discussion strategy: the teacher might begin a) 
questions in tiTo expectation of leading to broad issues, or b) with broad, 
questions which stimulate further examination. The procedures do not list 
tions to be asked, nor the exact order of asking them. Suggested discuss io 
indicate only types of questions and more particularly types of questions w 
used to introduce a discussion. Teachers and students must pose additional 
modify those suggested as t\e discussion develops. Teachers should keep co, 
mind the central importance of helping students to identify value conflicts 
illogical thought, and those factual questions which need further invest iga 

The materials column cites highly useful and commonly available materi 
not include all the materials which could or even should be used. A compre 
liography can be found at the end of the unit. At times the materials colui 
that certain exercises, useful quotations, heipful information, and so on c 
in the appendix at the end of the unit. At other times the column refers t; 
Readings , *k:ol lec ted and arranged by the Center and bound separately from th 
Some other mimeographed materials referred to were developed independently i 
by the Center's staff members and loaned for use in the course even thouqh 
being placed in the public domain; they are available from the Center. 



Since this is a resource unit, reachers should seUict and add procedure 
most suitable for each class. Teachers are not expected to use all of the i 
cedures. Indeed, they could not do so in any one class. The factors to be 
making such a selection are suggested in the overall ^uide to the twelfth g 
However, several points which are crucial for this unit are worth pointing 

1. The availability of materials must influence what teachers select ft 
The bibliography includes a lengthy list of materials, a number of which ar< 
The out of print materials have been included because they are highly usefu 
many of them are still likely to be found In school or local public librarii 
shoulu survey such resources and urge pupils to use the local library. How( 
have to adjust some of the procedures if there are not enough materials for 
The body of the unit contains a suggestion as to how to handle the unit if r 
scarce. The teacher should try to obtain more of the materials for another 
a publisher may at some time prepare a book of readings containing abridgemi 
important out-of-print books. 
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le of the teaching procedures suggest discussion questions. These questions indi- 
eneral opprooch to discussion strategy: the teacher might begin a) with specific 
s in the expectation of leading to broad issues, or b) with broad, controversial 
s which stimulate further examination. The procedures do not list all the ques- 
be asked, nor the ex^ct order of asking them.* Suggested discussion questions 
only types of questions and more particularly types of questions which cbn be 
introduce a discussion^ Teachers and students must pose additional questions and 
hose suggested as the discussion develops. Teachers should keep constantly in 
central importance of helping students to identify value conflicts, assumptions, 
i thought, and those factual questions which need further investigation, 

materials column cites highly useful and commonly available materials. It does 
ude all the materials which could or even should be used. A comprehensive bib- 
y can be found at the end of the unit. At times ,the materials column indicates 
tain exercises, useful quotations, helpful information, and so on can be found 
opendtx at the end of the unit* At other times the column refers to 'Selected 
, ''collected and arranged by the Center and bound separately from the unit itself, 
er mimeographed materials referred to were developed independently of the Project 
jnter's staff members and loaned for use in the course even thouqh they are not 
aced in the public domain; they are available from the Center^ 

ce this is a resource unit, teachers should select and add procedures which are 
table for each class. Teachers are not expected to use ail of the suggested pro- 
Indeed, they could not do so In any one class. The factors to be considered in 
jch a selection are suggested In the overall guide to the twelfth grade course, 
several points which are crucial for this unit are worth pointing to here. 

•he availability of materials must influence what teachers select for this unit. 
Lography includes a lengthy list of materials, a number of which are out of print, 
)f print materials have been included because they are highly useful and because 
r hem ore stil' likely to be found in school or local public libraries^ The teacher 
jrvey such resources and urge pupils to use the local library. However, he may 
idjust some of the procedures if there are not enough materials for a whole class, 
of the unit contains a suggestion as to how to handle the unit if materials are 
The teacher shouM try to obtain more of the materials for another year. Moreover, 
ler may at some time prepare a book of readings containing abridgements of the more 
out-of-print books. 
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2, Whether students in a class have necessary previous experiences must 
cnce the way in which this unit is developed. The unit, like all of the twe 
units, builds upon generalizations, skills, attitudes, and content developed 
courses in the Center's curriculum. For example, the eleventh grade course 
units on the Soviet Union and on Red China. The first includes an analysis ( 
ideology. Both units include a study of what has happened to civil libertiei 
Communist countries. It is difficult to examine the American Communist Part' 
some understanding of both of these ideas. Thex^fore, if pupils have not sti 
content in the Center's eleventh grade course or some similar course, the tel 
need to spend time developing such ideas at appropriate places in the twelftl 
Such places are indicated within the body of the unit. If only some pupils i 

risuch ideas earlier, they can be used as resource persons to present some of 
the entire class; the whole class need not take time to study the ideas in di 

This unit also builds upon what pupils have learned earlier about civil 
in the United States. If pupils have not studied this course or similar idee 
courses, the teacher will need to expand the section on civil liberties in t^ 
grade unl t. 

3. This resource unit expects that students wfll develop further a cc 
large number of concepts, generalizations, and attitudes. It should be remeir 
ever, that most of them have already been learned to some extent through diff 
in earlier courses* They are reinforced and tested further In this unit. 

Thus all of the generalizations were part of the seventh, eighth, or ele 
courses. If pupils have not studied these courses or other courses in which 
have * occurred , the teacher will need to reduce the number of generalizations 
unit. For example, generalizations related to our political system, such as 
the judiciary separation of powers, and decision-making, were included in the 
grade and reinforced in some later courses. If pupils have already developed 
eral i.zat ions to some extent, this tv/elfth grade unit provides an excellent op 
reinforce and test them still further. However, if pupils have not developed 
it mey be wise to omit them as objectives in this unit. It is probably bette 
-more- heavily upon those generalizations- which are of central importance for t 
problem: generalizations 1-12, 15, 10-19 ond 23 in the list of objectives. 



?ther students in a class have necessary previous experiences must also Influ- 
3y in v/hich this unit is developed. The unit, like all of the twelfth grade 
ds upon generalizations, skills, attitudes, and content developed in earlier 
the Center's curriculum. For example, the eleventh grade course Includes 
le Soviet Union and on Red China. The first includes an analysis cf Marxian i 
Both units include a study of what has happened to civil liberties in these 
ountries. It is difficult to examine the American Communist Party without 
tanding of both of these ideas. The.refore, if pupils have not studied such 
the Center's eleventh grade course or some similar course, the teacher »NiM 
nd time developing such ideas at appropriate places in the twelftf: grade unit, 
are indicated within the body of the unit. !f only some pupils have studied 
earlier, they can be used as resource persons to present some of the ideas to 
:lass; the whole class need not take time to study the ideas in depth. 

lit also builds upon what pupils have learned earlier about civil liberties 
^d States. If pupils have not studied this course or similar ideas in other 
i teacher will need to expand the section on civil liberties in the twelfth 



resource unit expects that students will develop further a comparatively 
• of concepts, generalizations, and attitudes. It should be* remembered, how- 
lost of them have already been learned to some extent through different content 
:ourses» They are reinforced and tested further in this unit. 

1 of the generalizations were part of the seventh, eighth, or eleventh grade 
pupils have not studied these courses or other courses in which such ideas 
d, the teacher will need to reduce the number of generalizations in this 
xample, generalizations related to our political system, such as the role of 
y separation of powers, and decision-making, were included in the eighth 
inforced in some later courses* If pupils have already developed these gen- 
to some extent, this tv/elfth grade unit provides an excellent opportunity to 
ii test them still further. However, if pupils have not developed such ideas, 
-ie to omit them as objectives in this unit* It is probably better to focus 
upon those generalizations- which are of central importance for this unit 
ncral izat ions 1-12, 15> 10-19 and 23 in the list of objectives. 



A nuiT.ber of skills listed for this unit were to be learned in earlic 
unit is designed to review and rein'orce these skills and to stimulate pi 
them in new siluctlons. For example, pupils should have developed skills 
sources of Inforniction in the eleventh grade. Consequently, it should bt 
to review the skills and !'elp pupils apply them to sources of informatior 
and Far Right groups in this country^ Hovyever, if students have not lesj 
in earlier courses, wliether developed by this Center or not, more time mi 
these skills ./lilch are of central importance in this unit. Pupils must P 
to apply and cliacuss such skills throughout the unit. It might be wise t 
the less cenDal skills objectives, perhaps those related to rea^ Ing, in 
more tine to Tocus upon skills of evaluation* . 

Students will also need several important expectations, attitudes, e 
pi Is who have coiric through earlier courses in this curriculum will have 1 
variety of reeding materials rather than to depend upon just one text. "! 
learned to exaiiiinc many different points of view and to ask question'^^ 1 
de^ve.] aped , ot least to soma degree, certain attitudes related to the sch^ 
This unit is expected to devslop such learning further. However, if sfjc 
oeveloped sucIt learnings, the teacher must spend considerable time in hel 
rar t icu lar 1 y in this first unit of the course. In any case, the teacher 
general classroom atmosphere which will encourage student inquiry and th-: 
vr n help pupils see the value of using much information and many points 
Icind of classroom atmosphere established in this first unit is important 
study of this controversial topic, *'Secrutiy wi th Liberty/' but also to t 
value conflicts throughout the year. 

4. Any unit dealing with current value conflicts and policy decisior 
specific e^.viaipies v/hich are soon dated. Many of the examples in this un: 
inig usefulness, although others can be Substituted. The teacher should n 
to keep the unit up-to-date by adding content about new extremist groups 
daita'about old groups, and content about new measures taken or proposed \ 
SQcurity. 
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r of skills lasted For this unit were to be learned in earlier courses. This 
.med to review and reinforce these skills and to irtimulate pupils to apply 
Ituctiens. For axample, pupils should have developed skills in evaluating 
iformctioii in the eleventh grade. Consequently, it should be relatively easy 
: sidlls and ! elp pi. pi Is apply them to sources of information about Far Left 
: groups in this country^ However, if students have not learned these skills 
:ur5cs, v.iiether developed by this Center or not, more time must be spent on 
.ihicli are of central importance in this unit. Pupils must have opportunity 
.!ic;c:u5S such skills throughout the unit, tt might be wise to omit some of 
id] skills objectives, perhaps those related to rea* Ing, in order to provide 
locus upon skills of evaluation. 

will also need several important expectations, attitudes, .and values. Pu~ 
coiric through earlier courses in this ;,curricul urn wt 1 1 have learned to use a 
ociing n^.aterials rather than to depend upbn just one text, Thsy will have 
;aininc many different points of view and to ask quest ions > They will have 
least to soma degree, certain attitudes related to the scliol^irly values^ 
expected to develop such learning further. However, if students have not 

learnings, the teacher must spend considerable time in helping them do so, 
in this first unit of the course. In any case, the teacher must set Up a 
;^room atmosphere which will encourage student inquiry and thought anr! -which 
|)ils see tlie value of using much information and many points of view, ,Jhe 
I room atmosphere established in this first unit is importent not only to- the 
u controversial topic, '^Secrutly with Liberty," but also to the study df other 
iits throughout the year, 

1 nit dealing with current value conflicts and policy decisions will include 
^.pies which are soon dated. Many of the examples In this unit are of contlnu- 
15, although others can be Substituted. The teacher should maice every effort 
unit up-to-date by adding content about new extremist groups and more recent 
groups, and content about new measures taken or proposed for preserving 
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OBJECTIVES 



This unit should make progress toward achieving the following: 



GENERALIZATIOiiS 

!• The community demands order and stability 
goals which may be incompatible with 
the demands of individuals. The continu- 
ing attempt to solve the dilemmas of this 
conflict is, perhaps, the central problem 
in»oll of political philosopl^y and in all 
attempts to create and modify political 
institutions • 

2. The contrast between democratic and non- 
democratic political systems may be looked 
at as a conflict in basic underlying values. 

3. Totalitarianisms extend the scope of pon- 
tics far beyond the usual to include al- 
most all aspects of life, 

h. Freedom's relationship to democracy is a 
close and obvious one; the organization of 
majorities, the competition in goals ^ and 
the ability to oppose which democracy pre- 
supposes 9 all depend on a high degree of 
personal freedom. 

5. Constitutions may contain negative prohi- 
bitions as well as grants of power and 
statements of relationships; that is, they 
may in democracies prevent majortiy action 
on some subjects or at least slow such 
action dovm. 



6. Constitutions must have an 
preter, since they are by 
and nonspecific. 

7. Constitutions change by fd 
and by changes in custom a 
t ion. 

8. ideologies are important f 
they give tc the political 
answers they give to ambigi 
and the cues for responses 
that is> an ideology is a 
and cue^book. 

a. People with different 14 
celve things differentl 

b. Compromise is easier wh< 
an ideological percept i< 
that is, where the issui 
ized and not seen as re 
issues. 

S. Individuals know the politj 
set of images and pictures 
by communicators;, they rec 
ages rather than to the res 
people. 

10. Democracy does not bear up 
in which basic dissatlsfact 
social and economic institu 
become the focus of politic 



OBJECTIVES 



?uld make progress toward achieving the following: 
3iiS 6» Constitution 



ty demands order and stability 
/hich may be incompatible with 
Js of individuals. The continu- 
)t to solve the dilemmas of this 
5, perhaps, the central problem 
)olitical philosophy and in all 
0 create and modify political 
I^ns . 

ist betv/een democratic and non- 
political systems may be looked 
)nflict in basic underlying valuese 

anisms extend the scope of poli- 
eyond the usual to include a1- 
spects of 1 Ife, 

relationship to democracy is a 
obvious one; the organization of 

the competition in goals, and 
y to oppose which democracy pre- 
all depend on a high degree of 
reedom. 



Constitutions must have an ultimate inter- 
preter, since they are by nature ambiguous 
and nonspecific. 

7. Constitutions change by formal amendment 
and by changes in custom and interpreta- 
tion. 



8. 



Ideoloqies are important for the structure 
they give to the political system, the 
answers they give to ambiguous situations, 
and the cues for responses they suggest; 
that is, an ideology is a gu ide^ manual , 
and cue-'book. 



a. People with different ideologies 
ceive things differently. 



per- 



ons may contain 
wel 1 as grants 



negat ive 
of power 



prohi 
and 



of relationships; that is, they 
ocracies prevent majortiy action 
bjects or at least slow such 



b. Compromise is easier where there is not 
an ideological perception of the issues, 
that Is, where the issues are not moral-, 
ized and- not seen as related to other 
issues* 

9. Individuals know the political system as a 
set of images and pictures created for them 
by communicators; . they react to those im- 
ages rather than to the real world and real 
people. 

10. Democracy does not bear up well in societies 
in which basic dissatisfactions with the 
social and economic institutions prevail and 
become the focus of political competition. 
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a. Compromise is more easily achieved In 
tliose political systems in which there 
is agreement on questions touching upon 
the fundamental siocfal, economic^ and 
pol Itical inst itutFdns, 

• 

In complex societies, non-governmental ag- 
gregates of power or Influence may .be en- 
emies of freedom In that they may deprive 
the lndividt*^il of options just as surely 
as government may 

a. Governmdnt action may help increase as 
wel 1 as res tr ict tndiv idual rights » 

A law or policy must be effectuated and 
applied; in that process the whole deci- 
sion-making and influence process goes on 
again. 



13. Any decision is in part a product of the 
Internalized values, the perceptions, and 
the experiences of the person making the 
decis ion, 

Ur, The decision maker reacts to pressures 
from other decision-makers as well as to 
pressures from the outside (such as pub- 
lic opinion and interest groups). 

a. Even those courts appointed for life 
are not free from the all -pervasive 
ressures of public opinion, widely- 
eld values and beliefs, and other po- 
1 itical pressures. 



15. 



The means usevd may make it difficult to 
achieve the stated ends or goals. 



16. The separation of powers 
assumption of a division 
functions which cannot be 
real i ty, 

a. The law-making functioi 
by all three branches. 

b» When legislatures over 
agencies, they partici 
istrative and executiv 

17« Federalism pays greater 
government to local dlffe 
omy, but It also pays the 
inconsistencies, divers it 

18. Not all members of any gr 
like. 

a. Members of any group a 
for varying reasons, s 
nothing to do with the 
ganizat ion. 

■• f . 

b. Members of any group h 
of Interest and partic 



c. 



Members of any group 
many things not relate 
goals of the group; th 



about 
about 



some 
ways 



of 
of 



these ^ 
achi ev ir 



19i Groups engaged In contmu 
the outside tend to be in 
They tolerate few departii 
norms. 
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18. 



The separation of powers is built on an 
assumption of a division of political 
functions which cannot be demonstrated In 
real i ty, 

a. The law-making function is undertaken 
by all three branches. 



b. When legislatures oversee administrative 
agencies, they participate in the admin- 
processes. 



istrative and executive 



Federalism pays greater homage than unitary 
government to local dif fjereriees and auton- 
omy, but It also pays the greater price fn 
inconsistencies, diversity, and competition, 



Not all 
1 ike. 



members of any grcup are exactly 9- 



a. Members of any group are attracted to ft 
; for varying reasons, some of which have 

nothing to do with the goals of the or- 
ganization. 

b. Members of any group have varying degrees 
of interest and participation. 

c. Members of any group may disagree on 
many things not related to the particular 
goals of the group; they may even disagree 
about some of these ^oals and particularly 
about ways of achieving them'. 

19o Groups engaged In continued struggle with 
the outside tend to be intollerant within. 
They tolerate few departures from group 
norms. 
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a. Countries are more intollerant of 
those it considers subversives in 
times of crises and threats from a- 
broad than during times when they 
face no such threats. 

Members of a small group influence the 
behavior of other members by setting up 
and enforcing norms for proper behavior, 

a. Social sanctions, both formal and in- 
formal, are used in the process of 
socialization and to maintain social 
control. 

The process of socialization is a con- 
t inuous process ; the Individual acquires 
new values and patterns of behavior, 
and a sharp change in his life may re- 
sult in re ■social izat ion. 

One of the major causes of factionalism 
within a group is the Involvement of 
some of its members in other groups and 
organizations vjith competing goals and 
values , 

The interest group attempts to bring ag- 
gregates of influence to bear upon deci- 
sion-makers by attempts to frame the pos- 
sible choices the decision-makers have, 
by direct influence, by education, and by 
attempts to control the selection of the 
declls ion-make rv 

Frustration may result in aggression or 
scapegoat ing. 



SKILLS 

The broad skill toward which 
timately directed is under 1i 
pects of 3 skill taught in t 
plain type, 

1 . Attacks problems in a rat 

a. Is alert to incongruit 
problems, and is conce 

b» Defines problem by iso 
nues, defininq terms, 
sumptions, values invo 
questions which need i^ 

c. Sets up , hypotheses, 

d. Considers alternat e c 

Sets up hypotheses boi 
of alternative courses 

e. Sets up ways of testinc 

2, Is skilled in locating inf 

a. Uses specIzMzed refere 
authors , 

3# Is skilled in gathering in 

a. Uses deduced consequenc 
(if-then statements) to 
of informat ion. 



i es are more intollerant of 
it considers subversives in 
of crises and threats from a- 
than during times when they 
^o such threats, 

>f a small group influence the 
of other members by setting up 
cing norms for proper behavior, 

sanctions, both formal and In- 
, ore used in the process of 
ization and to maintain social 
1. 



ss of socialization is a con- 
roccss; the Individual acquires 
5 and patterns of behavior, 
rp change in his life may re- 
3-social izat ion, 

o major causes of factionalism 
jroup is the involvement of 
:s members in other groups and 
ions with competing goals and 



^st group attempts to bring ag- 
jf influence to bear upon deci- 
^s by attempts to frame the pos- 
^ces the decision-makers have, 
influence, by education, and by 
o control the selection of the 
na kerv 



result in aggression or 




SKILLS 

The broad skill toward which teaching is ul- 
timately directed is underlined; specific as- 
pects of a skill taught in this unit are in 
pla \\\ type, 

1 . Attacks problems in a rational manner , 

a. Is alert to incongruities, recognizes 
problems, and is concerned about them. 

b. Defines problem by isolating basic Is- 
sues, defininq terms, identifying as- 
sumptions, values involved, and factual 
questions which need invest igat ing, 

c. Sets up , hypotheses, 

d. Considers alternat c courses of action. 

Sets up hypotheses ibout consequences 
of alternative courses of action, 

e. Sets up ways of testing hypotheses. 

2^ Is skilled in locating information . 

a. Uses specialized references to check on 
authors, 

3. Is skilled in gathering information , 

a. Uses deduced consequences of hypotheses 
(if-then statements) to guide collection 
of informat ion. 
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b. Reads for main ideas. 

c. Reads for details. 

d. Adjusts reading rate to purposes In 
reading and to type of material read. 

e« Takes notes on reading, using note 
cards. 

f. Adjusts note-tak'ng to type of oral 
presentation. 

g. Draws inferences from tables and 
charts. 

Is skilled in evaluating information . 

a. Distinguishes between relevant and 
irrelevant information end notes 
whether that whfch is relevant sup- 
ports or contradicts the idea to 
which it is related. 

1, Identffies words and phrases which 
are intended to persuade. 

2. Detects various types of persuasion 
dev ices . 

b, , Check«i on the accuracy of information. 

1. Checks facts against own background 
of information. 

2. Checks on the bias and competency 
of witnesses y authors, and produc- 
ers of material . 



a) Notes whether the 
hurt by oppos I te 

b) Identifies purpos 
count. 

c) Notes opportunity 
observe events. 

3* Looks for points of 
agreement among witr 
and producers of inf 

4. Recognizes differenc 
of proving statement 

a) Distinguishes bet 
estimates. 

b) Distinguishes bet 
ferences, and val 

5. Identifies and exami 
to decide whether or 
cept them. 

3. Checks on the completeness 
wary of generalizations bs 
. cient evidence. 

a. Rejects all -none (blact 

b. Rejects whole-part argc 
upon further data. 

c. Examines sample used fr 
is representative of pc 
generalizations are bei 
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ds for main ideas* 
ds for detai Is. 

usts reading rate to purposes in 
ding and to type of material read, 

es notes on reading, using note 
ds. 

usts note-taking to type of oral 
sentatlon. 

ws inferences from tables and 
rts. 

lied in evaluating Information . 

tingutshes between relevant and 
elevant information and notes 
ther that wfifch is relevant sup- 
ts or contradicts the idea to 
ch it is related. 

Identff les words and phrases which 
are intended to persuade. 

3. 

Detects various types of persuasion 
devices^ 

ck^ on the accuracy of information. 

Checks facts against own background 
of information. 

Checks on the bias and competency 
of witnesses/ authors, and produc- 
ers of material • 



a) Notes whether the author would be 
hurt by opposite report. 

b) Identifies purpose in writing ac- 
count, 

c) Notes opportunity for witnesses to 
observe events. 

3. Looks for points of agreement and dis- 
agreement among witnesses, authors, 
and producers of information. 

4. Recognizes differences in difficulty 
of proving statements. 

a) Distinguishes between facts and 
est Imates. 

b) Distinguishes between facts, in- 
ferences, and value judgments. 

5. Identifies and examines assumptions 
to decide whether or not he can ac- 
cept them. 

Checks on the completeness of data and is 
wary of generalizations based on insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

a. Rejects ail-none (b1ack**whl te) reasoning. 

b. Rejects whole-part arguments and insists 
upon further data. 

c. Examines sample used fri study to see if I 
is representative of population for which 
generalizations are being made. 



Looks for causative factors other 
than those mentioned In source of 
information. 

e. Rejects post hoc arguments; looks for 
another factor which may have caused 
the later event, 

De ects inconsistencies in material V 

5« Has a wel 1 -developed sense of time > 

a. Looks for relationships among events, 

6* is skilled in organizing and analyzing 
information rnd In drawing conclusions , 

a. Applies previous ly- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data. 

Tests hypotheses against data, 

c. Generalizes from data, 

d. Having determined the causes of a so- 
cial problem, scrutinizes possible 
consequences of alternative courses 

of action, evaluates them in the light 
of basic values, lists arguments for 
and against each proposal* and selects 
the course of action which seems most 
likely to prove helpful In achieving 
the desired goal or gcals. 

7. Communicates effectively with others . 



a. Communicates effectively 
purpose or theme, organ 
to fit theme, and considf^ 
for whom he speaks or wri 

b. Organizes his informatior 
ical pattern which fits h 

ATTITUDES 

1, Is curious about social date 
havior and wishes to read ar 
In the social sciences, 

2, Is committed to the free exa 
cial attitudes and data, Sc 
for different points of viev 
tlons, 

3, Respects evidence even when 
prejudices and preconception 

k. Searches for evidence to dis 
not just to prove them, 

5, Evaluates Information and sc 
mat Ion before accepting evic 
era'l izat ions, 

6, Values the scientific method 
thought as applied to social 
natural data, 

7, Values objectivity and desir 
values from affecting his in 
of the evidence. 
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sc mentioned In source of 
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jost hoc arguments; looks for 
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r event • 
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and in drawing conclusions. 



previous ly* learned concepts 
ralizatlons to new data. 

potheses against data. 

zes from data. 

2tcrmined the causes of a so- 
Dlem,, scrutinizes possible 
nces of alternative courses 
n, evaluates them In the light 
values, lists arguments for 
nst each proposal, and selects 
se of action whicn seems most 
o prove helpful in achieving 
red goal or goals. 

s effectively with others . 



a. Communicates effectively by clarifying 
purpose or theme, organizing materia^ 
to fit theme, and considering audience 
for whom he speaks or writes. 



b. Organizes his information into some 
ical pattern which fits his topic. 

ATTITUDES 



log- 



1. Is curious about social data and human be- 
havior and wishes to read and study further 
In the social sciences. 

2. (s committed to the free examination of so- 
cial atti-tudes and data. Searches actively 
for different points of view and Interpreta- 
tions. 

3. Respects evidence even when rt contradicts 
prejudices and preconceptions. 

k. Searches for evidence to disprove hypotheses, 
not just to prove them. 

5. Evaluates information and sources of Infor- 
mation before accepting evidence and gen- 
eral izat ions* 

6. Values the scientific method and rational 
thought as applied to social as well as to 
natural data. 

7. Values objectivity and desires to keep his 
values from affecting his Interpretation 
of the evidence. 
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8» Is sceptical of theories of single causer 
tlon in the social sciences and ts equal- 
ly sceptical of panaceas « 

9. Feels a sense of responsibility for keep-* 
Ing Informed about current problems » 

10', Supports freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, ^V. ^ 

** » • 

1U Values procQj^ural safeguards for the ac- 
cused* ' ^■ 

12. ValueS; institutions as a means of promo t- 
thg. human welfare, not be<^se of tradi- 
tlonf. Is willing to cliand^ Institutions 
as times create new problems. 

' . . ■ 1 j. * - " 

13i. Has a reasoned loyalty to the U^^. Hand 
desire^ to make It an everrbettdrr j|.lace 
In which to 1 iv€ii 



OBJECTIVES 



OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



A. 



A. 



A. 



S. 



IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA AND 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND WISHES TO READ 
AND STUDY FURTHER iH THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 

Defines problem by isolating basic 
Issues, defining terms 1,^ and iden - 
tifying assjjmptions and values in - 
volved . 

FEELS A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY r 
FOR KEEPING IIIFORMED ABOUT CUR- 
RENT PROBLEMS. 

IS ALERT TO INCONGRUITIES, RECOG- 
NIZES PRr.3LEMS» AND IS CONCERNED 
ABOUT tHEM. 

iS COMMITTED TO A FREE EXAMINATION 
OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA, 
SEARCHES ACTIVELY FOR DIFFERENT 
POINTS OF VIEW AND INTERPRETATIONS,. 

Relects all-none (black-white) 
arguments . 
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The community demands order and 
stability, goals which may be 
Incompatible with the demands of 
Individuals; The continuing at- 
tempt to solve the dilemmas of 
this conflict Is, perhaps, the 
central problem In all of pollt- 
fcal philosophy and In all at* 
tempts to create and modify pa^llt- 
leal Inst I tutions^ 



Important value conflicts and fac 
are Involved in controversies ove 
dangers to our country from extrei 
about what actions if any are neej 
our security from such groups, ani 
ble dangers to our freedoms which 
trying to preserve our security. 

A. People disagree about whether 
Ists groups or about which ext 
threaten the security of our C( 
who do aaree about a threat di: 
' what actions should be taken ti 
thrfeat. 



1 



In part th§ coptroyersy ove 
acitTon to talce rnN/olyes a Vi 
between the n&t lonal siecuri 
external and Internal thred 
freedoms, particularly civi 
Some of the acts which arou" 
over this value conflict ali 

value conflicts such as hum^ 
man liberty or national seci 



2. In part the controversy ari: 
dispute over factual questii 

a. One group of factual que: 
lated to whether or not 
extra's t groups really 
to national security and 
what degree they are a t 
they are a threat. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 
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URTHER IN THE SOCIAL 



)b1cm by isolating basic 
ininq terms, and iden - 
iURiptions and values Tn - 
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0 tu a free examination 
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7IEW AND interpretations^ 
I -none (black-white) 



,ity demands order and 

goals which may be 
le with the demands of 
, The continuing at- 
olve the dilemmas of 
let is, perhaps, the 
oblem in all of pol it- 
sophy and in all at- 
cr O and modify po^it- 
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Important value conflicts and factual questions 
are involved in controversies over possible 
dangers to our country f rem extremest groups^ 
about what actions if any are needed to preserve 
our security from such groups, and about possi- 
ble dangers to our freedoms which may arise in 
trying to preserve our security. 

A. People disagree about whether or not extrem- 
ists groups or about which extremest groups 
threaten the security of our country; those 
who do aqree about a threat disagree about 
' what actions should be taken to meet the 
thrfeat. 



1 • In part th§ coo 
action to take 
betiween the nat 
external and in 
freedoms, parti 
Some of the act 
over this value 

value conf 1 lets 
man 1 iberty or 



troyersy over courses. of 
rriN/6 Ives a value conflict 
lonal security (against both 
ternal thredt ) and personal 
cularly civil liberties, 
s which arouse controversy 
conflict also involve other 

such as human life vs. hu- 
national security, etc. 



2. In part the controversy arises out of a 
dispute over factual questions. 

a. One group of factual questions Is re- 
lated to whether or not the different 
extra's t groups really are a threat 
to national security and if they are to 
what degree they are a ♦'hreat and why 
they are a threat. 



TEACHING PROCEDURES 

I n 1 1 1 a tory Act > v 1 1 } es . 

!• Use some fairly recent examples of extremist action on 
both the far left and the far right. Use the most re- 
cent examples you can find as well as examples such as 
the fol lowing* 

a. Have pupils examine a series of peace actions taken 
during the Viet Nam War such as; 1) an article tr 
picture of a draft card burner, 2) a recent peace 
rally or peace march or picketing or sltdown, 3) an 
article about the booing of U.S. political leaders 
at Universities where they have been speaking about 
foreign policy issues, the McComb Anit-War Peti- 
tion of 1965. 

Give pupils the same questions which have appeared on 
some recent opinion poll toward anti-war demonstrators 
or draft card burners, etc. Then have pupils compare 
their results with those found in the public poll. 



MATERIALS 



Use curren 
newspapers 
2ine artic 
Reader's G 
art icies* 
See "Selec 
Security F 
the McComb 



For an exai 
during 196 
in the app< 
nesota Pol 
May 21, 19 



Now discuss: Do you think such actions should be per- 
mitted? V/hy or why not? If you think they should not 
be permitted, what do you think should be done about 
the situation? (Help pupils Identify value confl let 
between national security and Ind I vide) friaedbn and place each 
type<factbn on a continuum in terms or justified action 
In a democracy or action which Is not justified or 
which is subve'^sive. (Be sure to define the term sub- 
versive before pupils try to make such a scale.) 



I 

} 



PROCEDURES 
atory Act ivit tes , 

pme fairly recent examples of extremist action on 
the far left and the far right. Use the most re- 
examples you can find as well as examples such as 
Dllowing. 

^e pupils examine a series of peace actions taken 
ring the Viet Nam War such as: 1 ) an article Or 
-tare of a draft card burner, 2) a recent peace 
My or peace march or picketing or sitdown^ 3) an 
tide about the booing of U.S. political leaders 
Universities where they have been speaking about 
reign policy issues, h) the McComb Anft-War Petl- 
^x\ of 1965. 

/e pupils the same questions which have appeared on 
ne recent opinion poll toward anti^war demonstrators 
draft card burners » etc, Tfien have pupils compare 
ir results with those found in the public poll. 



MATERIALS 



Use current clippings from 
newspapers and recent maga- 
zine articles. Also use 
Reader's Guide to locate 
articles. 

See "Selected Readings on 
Security Freedom Issues/' for 
the McComb petition. 



For an example of such a poll 
during 1967 see the article 
in the appendix on the Min* 
nesota Poll published on 
May 21, 1967. 



1^/ discuss: Oo you think such actions should be per- 
ted? V/hy or why not? If you think they should not 
permitted, what do you think should be done about 
\ situation? (Help pupils identify value conflict 
ween national security and IndlvHal freedtorand pbceeadi 
cfaotbn on a continuum In terms of justified action 
a democracy or action which is not justified or 
ch is subversive. (Be sure to define the term sub- 
'slve before pupils try to make such a scale.) 
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Freedom's relationship to democ- 
racy Is a close and obvious one; 
the organization of majorities, 
the competition in goals, and the 
ability to oppose which democracy 
presupposes 9 all depend on a high 
degree of personal freedom. 



Another group of factual questions is 
related to the effectiveness of differ- 
ent actions in trying to preserve our 
security. 

Still another group of questions is re- 
lated to the actual effects of different 
courses of action upon civil liberties. 



Have pupils read statements such as:'1) Epton's 
speech at an open air meeting in l^arlem an hour be* 
fore the Harlem riots beqan in )96k, 2) the Editor- 
ial by Jerome in The Challenge , during the Harlem 
riots of 1964, 3) the statement by Carmichael dur- 
ing the Detroit riots of 1967, 4) excerpts from the 
speech by Brown at Cambridge,, Md, just before riots 
began there in 1967, 5) pictures c or articles of 
picketing and s it-downs in civil rights demonstra- 
tions, etc. Again have pupils try to decide whetlier 
each type of action is justified or not and what the 
value conflict is in this group of cashes. Have them 
place each type of action on a continuum showing 
this value conflict (justified action in a democracy 
at one end and subversive activity at the other). 

Have pupils read I) about the arrest of Minutemen in 
1966 including the reasons for the arrest and their 
stated reasons for their actions, 2) the section in 
Danger on the Right which describes the trouble 
which resulted from charges by the right in Amarlllo, 
Texas and the bombing which took place in Midlothian, 
Texas, 3) some recent action taken by the Ku Klux 
Klan or extremist groups opposing civil rlflhts^ Jf) f>n 
article illustrating a protest by an extreme rigKC 
group toward the sale of any goods produced in commu- 
nist countries, or any other examples of extreme ac- 
tion taken by a Far Right group very recently. In 



See "Selectee 
Security 
for the Eptoi 
statements. 



See ''Se1ecte( 
Freedom S( 
Forster and E 
on the Right 



>ils read statements such as: 1) Epton's 
)t an open air meeting in Harlem an hour be- 
i Harlem riots beqan in 1964, 2) the Editor- 
Jerome in TJje^ChajQe^ during the Harlem 
1964, 3) the statement by Carmichael dur- 
Detroit riots of 1967> 4) excerpts from the 
)y Brown at Cambridge, Md, just before ribtis 
lere i^ 1967, 5) pictures c or articles of. 
ig and s it-downs in civil rights demons tra- 
^tc« Again have pupils try to decide whether 
De of action Is justified or not and what the 
inflict is In this group of cases. Have them 
3ch type of action on a continuum showing 
ue conflict (Justified action in a democracy 
3nd and subversive activity at the other), 

31 Is read 1) about the arrest of Minutemen In 
::1uding the reasons for the arrest and their 
easons for the i r actions, 2) the section in 
on the Right which describes the trouble 
^suited rrom charges by the right in Amarillo, 
id the bombing which took place in Midlothian, 
3) some recent action taken by the Ku Klux 
extremist groups opposing civil rfghjts,. 4) 
illustrating a protest by an extreme riglKt 
3ward the sale of any goods produced in commu- 
jntries, or any other examples of extreme ac- 
ken by a Far Right group very recently. In 



See "Selected Readings on 
Security'-- Freedom Issue" 
for the Epton and Carmichael 
statements. 



See "Selected Readings on 
Freedom Security TssueJ' 
Fbrster and Epstein, Dang er 
on the Rights pp. 3-4, 13. 



/.. IS CURIOUS ADOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

S. Defines Droblcm hy idenfifyiqg 
values involved and factual ques - 
tions which need investiqatrnqT 



S, Checks facts against own background 
of information . 

ERIC 
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each case discuss: What are the assumptions on which 
the people who took this action operated? (Be sure 
to review the meaning of the term assumption) Can 
you accept this assumption? Why or why not? Do you 
approve of the action taken? Why or wny not? Should 
such action be permitted? Why or why not? What 
should be done to prevent such action If vu think it 
should not be permitted? Have the class hlentify the 
value conflict or conflicts involved in each case. 
Again they might develop a continuum showing accep- 
table action in a democracy at one end and subversive 
action on the other end. Try to place each example r 
on the continuum. 
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Remind pupils of the reasons given by the MInutemen and 
other far Right groups for their actions. Ask: What 
group do the Far Rignt groups consider subversive? Are 
these groups the only ones you knov/ about which consider 
the U^S. Communists dangerous? (Be sure to review the 
meaning of right and left In politics and the meaning 
which has been given to che terms "Far Left" and "Far 
Right.") 

Give pupils some of the questions in the poll on comma* 
nism which Stouffer reported in his book. Include ques- 
tions both on how people would treat communists and 
things advertised by communists and what danger people 
see In communism* Then have pupils compare the class 
results with the poll results made during the early 
1950's. if they ^llffer greatly, what might account for 
the difference? Also ask: What value conflicts are 
Illustrated by answers to this poll? What factual ques-^ 
tlons are illustrated by the replies? 

Also read aloud some of the comments which people made 
during this poll on why they thought someone was a / 
communists Discuss: Do you think they are good. Ihd^CtSi- 



Stouffer, C 
formlty, ar 
1 1 es ^ bee 
VfTSO, 31, 
59B and qoi 

gage 156-1! 
r see sumri 
U.S. News I 
May 6, I95{ 



Stouffer, 
and Civil 
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case discuss; What are the assumptions on which 
people who took this action operated? (Be sure 
iview the meaning of the term assumption) Can 
iccept this assumption? Why or why not? Do you 
)ve of the action taken? Why or why not? Should 
action be permitted? Why or why not? What 
d be done to prevent such action If you think It 
d not be permitted? Have the class identify the 
i conflict or conflicts involved in each case, 
1 they mi^ht develop a continuum showing accep- 
5 action in a democracy at one end and subversive 
)n on the other end. Try to place each example r 
■je continuum. 



Dupils of the reasons given by the Minutemen and 
3r flight groups for their actions. Ask: What 
> the Far Right groups. cons ider subversive? Are 
•oups the only ones you knov/ about which consider 
. Communists dangerous? (Be sure to review the 
of right and left In politics and the meaning 
IS been given to the terms "Far Left" and "Far 

5ils some of the questions in the poll on commu- 
ich Stouffer reported in his book. Include ques- 
3th on how people would treat communists and 
advertised by communists and what danger people 
communism. Then have pupils compare the class 
with the poll results made during the early 

If they ^Ifffer greatly, what might account for 
Ference? Also ask: What value conflicts are 
ated by answers to this poll? What factual ques- 
re illustrated by the replies? 

ad aloud some of the comments which people made 
this DO 11 on why they thought someone was a . 
strpy^scuss: Do you think they are good, ihd><5^- 



Stouffer, COTimunism. Con * 
formitv> and Civil Liber - 
ties » See esp» questions 
Vrrso. 31, 31, 5f. 57,-58, 
59B and qoest ionsreloted to 
page »56-158, 
Or see summary of book in 
U,S, News & World Repoi t t 
Hay 6, 1955, 35. 



Stouffer, Comm, , Conformity , 
and Civil Liberties , pp, l/o- 
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Generalizes from data» 



S. Defines problem by identifying 
factual questions which need In - 
vesttqat ion> 



S. Set$ UP ways of testing hypothe - 
sis> 

S. Defines problems by defining terms . 



S . Checks on the bias of authors > 

S. Checks on the completeness of data 
and IS wary of general izat ions^ 
based on insufficient evidence^ 



4^ 



tlons of communism? If you think they are poor indica- 
tions, what problems would arise if many people held 
these views? 

If there has been a recent public opinion poll on attl- 
tudles toward communism, have pupils compare these re- 
sults with those obtained In the early 1950's* What 
changes have taken place? 



3# Have pupils read quotations from J. Edgar Hoover and 
others who are not in Far Right groups about the danger 
of communism in the U.S. Read some quotations from the 
late 19^0's and the 1950's and some from recent years. 



Why do these people think there is a danger? 
ly do they seem to feel about this danger? 



How stiDngh 



Now have pupils read several quotations from people who 
no longer consider the party dangerous. Ask: ^ Why is it 
important to assess the danger of communists in this 
country? 



See '•Selected 
Freedom - Sect 
Also use Read€ 
locate current 



Now say: Suppose for a moment that v/e use a working hy- 
pothesis, that Hoover and some of the other authors are 
right and that the Communist Party in the United States 
is dangerous to our security. What evidence should we 
• look for in order to test this hypothesis? What prob- 
lem arises over definition in this hypothesis? (Have 
pupils trv to define the term "dangerous" in operation- 
al terms.) 



5. Display a few examples of some of the literature put out 
by different groups who believe that communists are very 
dangerous and taking over control In more and more groups » 
Project one example and have the class analyze some of the 
charges made and what the pamphlet indicates about thjg 
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ommunism? If you think they are poor indica- 
It problems would arise if many people held 
/s? 

as been a recent public opinion poll on attl- 
/ard communism, have pupils compare these re- 

those obtained 
ive taken place? 



in the early 1950's, What 



s read quotations from J. Edgar Hoover and 
) are not in Far Right groups about the danger 
sm in the U«S, Read some quotations from the 
s and the 1950*s and some from rec ent 

a danger? 



ise people think there is 
seem to feel about this danger? 

upils read several quotations from people who 
consider the party dangerous. Ask: Why is it 
to assess the danger of communists in this 



See "Selected Readings on 
Freedom - Security Issued 
Also use Reader's Guide to 
locate wrrent examples. 



Suppose for a moment that v/e use a working hy- 
hat Hoover and some of the other authors are 
that the Communist Party in the United States 
bus to our security. What evidence should we 
n order to test this hypothesis? W^at prob- 
I over definition In this hypothesis? (Have 
to define the term *'dangerous" in operation- 



few examples of some of the literature put out 
int groups who believe that communists are very 

and taking over control in more and more groups, 
le example and have the class analyze some of the 
jde and what the pamphlet indicates about the 
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"5 . Disti nguishes relevant from irrel 
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that which is relevant su 


pports or 


contradicts the idea to w 


hich it is 



S, Identifies words and phrases which 
are Intended to persuade l 

S. Identifies ossumptions. 

S. Checi<s on the bias of authors '. 

S. Identifies words and phrases which 
are intended to persuade. 



S. Defines problems by identifying 
vaTues involved and factual ques- 
tTons which need investigating. 
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group which prepared it . Also analyze the materials to 
see what kinds of eyiHence are presented for the charges 
and statements, to determine reievancv"of evidence , to 
identify assumptions , persuasion devices , etFi Tell the 
class that they wi 1 1 have a chance to examine further 
examples later in the unit. 



Point out that one author, Roger Burlin^ame, has writ- Burlingame, T 
ten a bool< called The Sixth Column ^ Point out that he p. 8. 
includes one chapter called ''The Subversive Right.'* Ask: 
What does this title Indicate about his views of Extreme 
Right groups today? Make sure that pupils understand ^ 
the meaning of Fifth Column (see dictionary). Then read 
Burlingame's explanation of his term The Sixth Column. 



Now read aloud excerpts from the conclusions to Epstein Epstein and F 
and Forster's book on the Birch Society in which they on the John B 

summarize their Ideas about the dangers from that society. 1966 , ch. ]]> 
Point out that many people support this group and others 
believe that such groups on the Far Right are doing an 
invaluable job in helping to prevent communists from 
taking over our country. 

Ask: What do we need to study about the communists In 
this country if we are to assess the charges against the 
Far Right groups? Why? 

Point out that this unit will focus upon possible dangers 
to our security from extremist groups of both the Far 
Left and the Fcr Right. Recently there has been much 
talk about the Hew Left which some claim has replaced the 
influence of the Old Left and of the Communist Party of 
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ich prepared 1 1 , Also analyze the materials to 
kinds of evidence are presented for the charges 
ments, to determine reievancy"of evidence, to 



ements, to determine re I evancy 

assumpt ions , persuasion devices , etc. Tell the 

at they will have a chance to examine further 
later in the unit. 



t that one author, Roger Burlingame, has writ- Burlingame, The Sixth Column , 
ok called The Sixtn Column ^ Point out that he p, 8. 
one chapter called "The Subversive Right." Ask: 
s this title indicate about his views of Extreme 
oups today? Make sure that pupils understand 
ing of Fifth Column (see dictionary). Then read 
me's explanation of his term The Sixth Column . 

• 

aloud excerpts from the conclusions to Epstein Epstein and Forster, Report 
ter's book on the Birch Society in which they on the John Birch Society , 

e their ideas about the dangers from that society, 1966 , ch. lU 
t that many people support this group and others 
that such groups on the Far Right are doing an 
le job in helping to prevent communists from 
ver our country. 

at do we need to study about the communists in 
ntry if we are to assess the charges against the 
t groups? Why? 

t that this unit will focus upon possible dangers 
scurity from extremist groups of both the Far 
the Fcr Right. Recently there has been much 
ut the Hew Left which some claim has replaced the 
c of the Old Left and of the Communist Party of 



IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



innks for caukative factors other 
than those mentioned in source or 
Information. 



I 



the U.S. A, The unit will examine some of these **Ncw Left*' 
groups so pupils can decide whether the groups shall be 
classified os ''extremist" and If they ore dangerous to our 
national security. 



Explain that the unit will not deal with all of the civil 
rights movements since the class will be studying another 
unit on the race problem In this country. However, the 
value conflict may be very similar when the groups sup- 
porting civil rights move toward violent means or incit- 
ing violent means. Moreover, Far Right groups haye 
charged that race riots and some of the other civil rights 
action have been fomented by communists. Therefore^ some, 
of the charges must be examined in connection with this 
unit* 

3. Remind pupils that one side of the value conflict which - 
they have been examining is the value placed upon Indi- 
vidual freedom and civil liberties. At this points it 
might be wise to find out briefly some attitudes of A- 
mer leans and the members of the class toward these lib- 
erties, as well as some of the kinds of Incidents 
which have arisen which make some people fear that we 
could lose our civil liberties if we are not careful 
about any actions taken In the struggle to preserve our 
national security* 

Give pupils questions from a recent poll on attitudes 
toward civil liberties in this country. Compare these 
results with those of general American public* 

Or give pupils some of the questions in the Purdue study 
of attitudes of young people. Let them compare their 
class results with those of young people in general at 
the time the poll was taken. 

Quote conclusions drav.'n by the Purdue Study or the 
authors of the more recent poll. Ask: What problems 
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The unit will examine some of these "New Left" 
pupils can decide whether the groups shall be 

as •'c;;tremist'' and if they ore dangerous to our 
ccurity. 



iat the unit will not deal with all of the civil 
/ements since the class will be studying another 
^e race problem in this country. However, the 
lict may be very similar when the groups sup- 
ivil rights move toward violent means or inclt- 
^t means. Moreover, Far Right groups haye 
lat race riots and some of the other civil rights 
ve been fomented by communists. Thereforej some, 
5)rgcs must be examined in connection with this 



o\)s that one side of the value conflict which 
been examininq is the value placed upon indi- 
eedom and civil liberties^ At this potnt» it 
wise to find out briefly some attitudes of A- 
and the members of the class toward these lib- 

as well as some of the kinds of incidents 
\ arisen which malce some people fear that we 
i our civil liberties if we are not careful 
actions taken In the struggle to preserve our 
security. 

Is questions from a recent poll on attitudes 
vil liberties in this country. Compare these 
th those of general American public. 

upils some of the questions in the Purdue study 
des of young people. Let them compare their 
Its with those of young people in general at 
the pol 1 was taken. 

elusions drawn by the Purdue Study or the 
the more recent poll. Ask: What problems 
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IS CURIOUS A30UT SOCIAL DATA. 

Defines problems by identifying 
values involved and factual que 
tions which need invest i gat tng > 

The community demands order and 



incompatible v;ith the demands of 
individuals. The continuing at- 
tempt to solve the dilemmas of 
this conflict is, perhaps, the 
central problem in all of politi- 
cal philosophy and in all attempts 
to create and modify political 
insti tut ions» 

IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

Defines problems by identifying 
values involved and factual qTjes - 
tions which : > ed investigation. 

The community demands order and 
stability goals which may be in- 
compatible with the demands of in- 
dividualsV The continuing attempt 
to solve the dilemmas of this con- 
flict is, perhaps, the central prob- 
lem in all of political philosophy 
ind in all attempts to create and 
nrodify political institutions. 




do you see in generalizing too much about people's atti- 
tudes from this poll? (Discuss way in which questions 
were f remedy ) 



Cite or have pupils read about some of the examples of 
restrictions which led many people to worry about the 
extremes to which people may go in trying to fight com- 
munism. Then discuss each group of examples in terms of 
value conflicts r^Msed by the action, the factual assump- 
tions back of each value position taken, and the probable 
results of the action. 



a. Use examples of censorship suchw^sl)the attempt In In- 
diana to have Robin Hood kept out of schools, 2) the 
one-ftime Denver school board ban on any book whose 
author did not support "the principles of American con 
stitutional government," 3) the banning of the book 
Profile of America from overseas libraries; etCt 
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ee in generalizing too much abou ople*s atti- : 
om this poll? (Discuss way in v questions 



have pupils read about some of the examples of 
ions which led many people to worry about the 
to which people may go in trying to fight com- 
Then discuss each group of examples in terms of 
nflicts revised by the action, the factual assump- 
ck of each value position taken, and the probable 
of the action. 



ixamples of censorship suchesl)the attempt in In- See AjSpendlx. 
I to have Robin Hood kept out of schools, 2) the 
ime Denver school board ban on any book whose 
ir did not support *'the principles of American con- 
tional government," 3) the banning of the book 
)e of America from overseas libraries; etc» 



Freedom's relationship to democ- 
racy is a close and obvious one; 
the organization of majorities^ 
the competition in go^ls, and the 
ability to oppose which democracy 
presupposes, all depend on a high 
degrese of personal freedom* 



IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

Defines problems by identifying 
values involved and factual ques - 
tions which need invest i gat inq « 

The community demands order and 
Stabilltv goals which m^^y^ be In- 
compatible with the demaiT^of In- 
dividual sV The continuing attempt 
to solve the dilemmas of this con- 
flict is, perhaps, the central prob- 
lem In all of political philosophy 
and In all attempts to create and 
modify political Institutions. 

The contrast between democratic 
and undemocratic political systems 
may be looked at as a conflict in 
b.asic underlying values. 
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b. Use examples of extremes to which people's fear of 
communism led them such as 1) the seizure of penny- 
candy machines in Wheel Ing, W. Virginia because one 
of geography lessons eclosed in candy redd: "U^S.S^R* 
Population 211, 000, 000* Capital, Moscow. Largest 
country in the world." 2) the order In Indiana that 
professional boxers must tai<e non-communist oaths be-^ 
fore boxing in Indiana; etc. 



See Appendix. 



c. Use examples of people who v/ere incorrectly mistaken 
for communists or communist supporters and who faced 
difficulties as a result* (e»g. example of Dora V. 
Smith, a former U, of Minn. Professor who was barred 
from a speakers list after being confused with a Dora 
B. Smith who wrote for the Dai 1y Worker^ th^ -j^litack 
on Agnes Meyer associated with the Washington l^dst 
because a Mrs. 6.S. Mayer of another city had been 
quoted by the Journal Soviet Russia Today as express- 
ing admiration for the Soviet Union. ) 



See Appendix. 
Time, Mch. 2, 195: 
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IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

Defines problems by identifying 
values involveci and factual queS ' 
tions which need investigating, " 
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The community demands order and 
stability goals which may be in- 
compatible viith tlie demands of in- 
dividuals. The continuing attempt 
to solve the dilemmas of this con- 
flict is, perhaps, the central prob- 
lem in all of political philosophy 
and in all attempts to create and 
modify political institutions*; 

Checlcs on the bias of the author > 



Defines problems by defining terms 
and values involved . 

The contrast between democratic 
and non-democratic political sys- - 
tems may be loolced at as a conrlitt 
in basic underlying values. 

Freedom's relationship to democracy 
is a close and obvious one; the or- 
ganization of majorities, the com- 
petition in ^oals, and the ability 
to oppose which democracy presupposes, 
all depend on a high degree of per- 
sonal freedom. 



B. 



In a democracy It Is not easy t 
dichotomy between security and 
freedoms since one of the things 
to secure are these freedoms. 



In a democracy It is not easy to set up a 
dichotomy between security and individual 
freedoms since one of the things many wish 
to secure, are these freedoms. 
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d. Use exanples in which charges of cofmiunism have been e.g. Tj_me, 
levied to try to prevent or attack some disliked ac- 
tion. For example: n Use the New York Congressman's 
attack on the bill to give Hawaii statehood because 
It would ^'deliver the Hawaiian state government to 
the Communist Party on a silver platter.'' Discuss: 
Why might he use this argument for attacking the bill? 
Has Hawaii become a communi st- control led state? What 
other accusations have tyou heard recently about im- 
portant social end pol 1 1 leal movements being conimunlst- 
dominatcd? 2) U$e examples of. the way in which com- Reporter > 
munist charges have been levied at f luor idat ion. 
Quote some of the charges. Discuss: Why do you 
think people mightlevy such charges? 



lo. .^'i out to the class that they have been talking about 
cent •:t issues between freedom and civil liberties on 
the one-side and security of the country on the other. 
iy: Let's examine this conflict more carefully before 
continue this unit. We need to define the term secur- 
'/hich we have been using. What do vou think security 
ir country means? (Ask further questions as needed 
Ip pupils differentiate between internal security 
' nqers from without.) Then discuss: Why do you 
"^reserve the security of our country? What do 
o'^eserve? (Pupils are likely to bring out 
• Independence from foreign domination and 
- of certain aspects of ol r life which 
destroyed, sue; \ 'om, etc.) 

you v/ish to secure is individ- 
rhe issue of national secur- 
^ a, Mne, v;ith national r^^v- 
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a examples in which charges of cormiunism have been e.g. T ime . May 23, 1955. 
vied to try to prevent or attack some disliked ae- 
on. For example: 1) Use the New York Congressman's 
tack on the bill to give Hawaii statehood because 
would *^de1iver the Hawaiian state government to 
s Communist Party on a silver platter." Discuss: 
miL;ht he use this argument for attacking the bill? 
Hawaii become a commun i st- cent rol led state? What 
ner accusations have lyou heard recently about im- 
rtant social End political movements being communist- 

nina :cd? 2) Use examples of the way in which com- Reporter ^ June 16, 1955. 

ist charges have been levied at fluoridation, 
ote some of the charges. Discuss: Why do you 
ink people might levy such charges? 



out to the class that they have been talking about 
:t issues between freedom and civil liberties on 
le-side and security of the country on the other* 
Let's examine this conflict more carefully before 
tinue this unit. We need to define the term secur- 
ich we have been using. What do you think security 
country means? (Ask further questions as needed 
p pupils differentiate between internal security 
-^ners from without.) Then discuss: Why do you 
"^reserve the security of our country? What do 
- preserve? (Pupils are likely to bring out 
' f i-dependence from foreign domination and 
of certain aspects of our life which 
■r^ destroyed, sue' f lom, etc.) 

you wish to secure is individ- 
■ ''i^e issue of national serur- 
Mne, with national r^^^-^i -^- 
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Defines problem by Identifying 
factual questions which need in- 
vestigating . 



C. This unit will provide opportunli 
lyze both the factual questions < 
positions Involved In controvers 
we can preserve our security witi 
ficing essential civil liberties, 
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lem by Identifying C. This unit will provide opportunities to ana- 

tions which need in- lyze both the factual questions and the value 

positions involved In controversies over how 
we can preserve our security without sacri- 
ficing essential civil liberties. 
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ity at one end and liberty at another and any position 
taken on an issue involving them placed on a point some- 
where on this line? Why or why not? For what kinds of 
governments does this kind of diagram seem most suitable? 
Does the fact that we wish to preserve national security 
in part to preserve freedom mean that we can never limit 
any freedoms in order to preserve security? Why or why 
not? 



Point out that this unit will deal with possible ways of 
preserving our security without sacrificing essential 
freedoms. Discuss: What factual questions do we need 
to investigate before we examine proposed courses of ac- 
tion? (Try to bring out the need to examine the problem 
more closely. How dangerous are communists and the New 
Left groups? How dangerous are the Far Right groups? 
Why might it help to know why people join such groups be- 
fore we try to decide what courses of action to take?) 

Remind pupils of differences of opinion about civil lib- 
erties* Ask: Vfhat factual questions do we need to in- 
vestigate about civil liberties before we analyze pro- 
posed courses of action, (Try to bring out the need to 
look more carefully at these liberties to decide just 
how essential any or all of them are to our form of gov- 
ernment and our security before we analyze courses of 
action which might Interfere with these liberties.) 

Now ask: What kinds of factual questions do we need to 
investigate as we analyze different courses of action 
which have been used or might be used to try to defend 
our security against possible subversion? (Use addition- 
al questions as needed to help pupils understand the need 
to find out as much as possible about the effectiveness 
of the courses of action in achieving qoals and the ef- 
fects upon civil liberties,) Remind the class that they 
should also continue to examine value conflicts and try 
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S. Considers alternative courses of 
action , ' " 

S, Sets up hypotheses about conse- 
quences of alternative courser"of 
action. 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA AND 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND WISHES TO READ 
AND STUDY FURTHER IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 
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to clarify their own values as they relate to the basic 
questions raised in the unit. 



12. Have the class list all of the alternative courses of 
action which they can think of at this time to try to 
preserve security without sacrificing essential free- 
doms. Also have them list the probable consequences 
which they think might follow each course of action. 
(This mignt be done in the form of hypotheses.) Save 
this list for additions and checking later in the unit. 



13. Give pupils a student unit consisting of the general 
questions to be studied or major parts of the unit, 
so that they can keep these points in mind as they 
study. As far as possible use questions raised by the 
class In actlvItY-. n> (Do not Include specific ques- 
tions at this pojnt on alternative courses of action 
or even on communism. Give pupils separate lists of 
questions on these parts as you come to them in the 
unit. ) 

The student unit should also Include a list of possible 
activities anc an annotated bibliography for the activ- 
ities. Discui:; some of the activities in class in order 
to arouse interest in them. Let pupils suggest other 
activities they would like to do. Have pupils turn In 
sheets of paper with their names -and first three choices 
for activities during the unit, numbered In order of 
choice. You may wish to have pupils select only activi- 
ties on extremist groups at this time* Before beginning 
the sectii^ns on civfl liberties and on alternative courSss 
of action, they could add to suggested activities in the 
student guide and select things which they v/ish to do on 
those parts of the unit. 
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IS CURIOUS ADOUT SOCIAL DATA 11. Many people see threats to the S( 
AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND WISHES country both from groups on the 

TO READ AND STUDY FURTHER IN from groups on the Far Right, 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 



II, Many people see threats to the security of this 
country both from groups on the Far Left and 
from groups on the Far Right, 



Overnight, try to make an assignment of activities, con- 
sidering pupils* choices, and the difficulty of materials 
which must be used for each activity". If too many pupils 
wish to do one activity, you will have to assign second 
and third choices to some pupils. If a pupil wishes to 
do an activity for which materials are too hard, you may 
wish to assign him his second choice. Keep a record of 
which pupils get second or third choices', duri ng this unit^ 
so that in the next unit you can try to' give them their 
first choice, ilake out a tentative schedule for students 
so that they will know approximately when they must have 
their activity ready. 



Deve 1 opmen t a 1 P rocedu res 

Whether or not you wish to take up the Far Left and the 
Far Right groups separately or together depends in part 
upon the number of materials you have available for use. 
If you lack enough materials for all members of the class 
to use on each, you may wish to have pupils specialize on 
the Far Left or the Far Right and become resource people 
for discussing that group during class discussions. In 
this case, comparisons can be made between the Far Left 
and Far Right groups as you proceed, (e.g. What simi- 
larities or differences are there in reasons why people 
join the groups? in reasons why they leave the groups? in 
tactics used? etc.) 

If you wish to teach the Far Left and the Far Right sep- 
arately as is suggested in this unit, you could shift the 
order in which you take them up, depending upon which 
seems to be more prominent in the news at the moment. 
However, logically, it is difficult to deal thoroughly 
with the Far Right groups without examining the Far Left 
first. 
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G. The contrast between democratic 
and non-democratic political sys- 
tems may bs 1oc'c;:d at as a con- 
flict In basic underlying values; 

G. Freedom's relationship to democ- 
racy Is a close and obvious one; 
the organization of majorities, 
the competition in goals » and the 
ability to oppose which democracy 
presupposes, all depend on. a h4gn 
degree of personal freedom. 

G. Totalitarianisms extend the scope 
of politics far beyond the usual 
to Include almost all aspects of 
life. 

A. SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
EXPRESSION. 

A. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THOSE ACCUSED OF CRIMES. 

A. HAS A REASONED LOYALTY TO THE U.S. 
AND DESIRES TO MAKE IT AN EVER- 
BETTER PLACE IN V/HICH TO LIVE. 



A. The Communist Party has been de< 
portance in the U.S. but many p< 
see It as a threat to the securi 
country; This ts also the view 



Checks on the completeness of data "; 



The Conrnunlst Party has been declining in 
portance in the U.S. but many people still 
see it as a threat to the security of the 
country. This Is -also the view df the FBI 



Whichever course you choose to use in this part of the 
unit, you might bring to class a great variety of mater- 
ials on the section to be studied and let pupils begin 
their work on individual and small group activities at 
this ti.me. 



Remind students that they have read consents by some of 
those who Tear communism in this country. What dangers 
did these people see? On the b^sis of what you have 
studied in the llth grade course, do people have reason 
to fear what will happen to civil liberties and other in- 
dividual rights if the communists were to take over con- 
trol of the government? Why or v/hy not? 

If pupils have not had the llth grade course in the Cen- 
ter's program, you may wish to have a panel present a 
discussion 51 Lil rties in the Soviet Union and 
China, 0' v' wi* take more time to do some of 
the acti^ the unit on the Soviet Union 
and Chi: 

DiscL:. if American Communists 

goi-^v t. , they would treat civil 

li t . iuinists have treated them 

i; laV Why or why not? What 



rity do people worry 
ttry? (Discuss threats 
of war. ) 



S. Recognizes differences in difficul -^ 
tv of proving statements. (Dlstin'^ 
quishes between facts and Inferences. ). 



G. Ideologies are important for the 
structure they give to the politi- 
cal system, the answers the give 
to ambiguous situations, and the 
cues for responses they sugge^st; 
that is, an ideology is a guTde>. - 
manual and cue-book. 

6. People with different ideologies 
perceive things differently. 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 

S. Deduces possible consequents fro m 
hypotheses (if-then statements) to 
quT^le collection of information* 

A. Searches for evidence to disprove 

HYPOTHESES, NOT JUST TO PROVE THEM, 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA AND 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR AND WISHES TO READ 
AND STUDY FURTHER IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 
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16. Revfew the basic Marxian principles with the class. Or, 
if pupils have not had the Project Social Studies course 
for the eleventh grade, use some of the activities de- 
signed to teach these principles in the unit on the So- 
viet Union. 

Asl< pupils to try to find out in their readlr>gs how 
closely the /^erican Communist Party has followed these 
Ideas? Has there been any difference in different per^ 
lods during which the Party has existed? Is it impor- 
tant whether or not U.S. Communists believe in Marxian 
ideology? V/hy or why not? 



17. Before pupils begin^study of communism in this country, 
let them set up possible hypotheses about what makes 
Americans turn to communism. (They can draw on what 
they have learned about other areas of the world and 
what they have found in newspapers and magazines.) Let 
pupils develop a series of if-then propositions which 
would have to follow if these hypotheses were true. They 
should then try to see whether the evidence they collect 
supports or contradicts these derived statements and so 
the hypotheses. Discuss the importance of the scientif- 
ic appproach of searching for evidence to disprove hypoth- 
eses as a means of testing th^. 



18. Bring in many books and articles on the Communist Party See Bibliography, 
in the U.S. Provide pup i Is^^vith annotated lists of 
thes^ materials and tell them a little more about the 
books. Tell them to come the next day prepared to se- 
lect a book or a number of articles to read. 
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S« Distinguishes between relevant and 
irrelevant information and notes 
whether that vihich is relevant su&« 
ports or contradicts the idea to 
which it is related^ 

S. Checks on the accuracy of informa- 
tion, (Checks on the bias and com^ 
petencv of authors; checks fact? 
against own background of informa- 
tion; looks for points of agree- 
ment and disagreement among wit - 
nesses and authors^ ) 

S. Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of general izat ions" 
based on insufficient evidenceT 

S. Detects inconsistencies In mater -* 

Tin 



Takes notes on reading^ using note 
cards , 

S. Adjusts reading rate to purposes 
in reading and to type of material 



A. EVALUATES INFORMATION AND SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION BEFORE ACCEPTING 
EVIDENCE AND GENEPw L IZATIONS, 
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Give pupils a series of questions to guide their reading See Appendix fo 
about the Communist Party. Let them add other questions list. 
In which they are Interested. 



19# Discuss: V/hat problems would you expect to have in try- 
ing to find answers to these questions? Review with 
pupils the kinds of questions which they should ask them- 
selves c^s they evaluate their sources of information^ 
They should be able :o think of many of them from tfieir 
study in previous years. Suggest others as needed. (Per- 
haps give pupils a dittoed sheet of quest ions » sunimdr I z- 
ing what has been said, to guide their reading.) 



20. Review with pupils the use of note cards In taking notes 
on books. Ask: What kinds of headings might you use as 
you take notes on the American Communist Party and on 
the Progressive Labor Party? Also review the need to 
adjust reading rate to different kinds of materials and 
purposes. Use examples from books pupils are reading. 



21. Now give pupils 4 or 5 days in class to make a good start 
in reading their books. Each day, interrupt the reading 
during the last part of the hour to do several of the fol 



Is a series of questions to guide their reading See Appendix for a possible 
^ Communist Party, Let them add other questions list, 
they are interested. 

V/hat problems would you expect to have in try- 
nd answers to the^ie questions? Review with 
ie kinds of questions which they should ask them- 

they evaluate their sources of information^ 
jld be able :o think of many of them from ttieir 
previous years. Suggest others as needed. (Per- 
>3 pupils a dittoed sheet of quest ions , suntferiz- 
has been said, to guide their reading, } 



ith pupils the use of note cards in taking notes 
• Ask: What kinds of head1nc|s might you use as 
notes on the American Communist Party and on 
ressive Labor Party? Also review the need to 
eading rate to different kinds of materials and 
. Use examples from books pupils are reading. 



pupils 4 or 5 days in class to make a good start 
ng their books. Each day^ interrupt the reading 
he last part of the hour to do several of the fol- 

er|c 



Checks on the bias of authors and 



w? tnessesT 



Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors and witnesses ^ 

Checks on the completeness. of data 
and is warv of generalizations based 
on insufficient evidence ^ 

Reads for main Ideas > 



EVALUATES INFORM/JION AND SOURCES 
OF INFORM/JION BEFORE ACCEPTING - 
EVIDENCE AMD GENER/\L17ATI0NS, . ' 

Checks on the bias of author^ and 
Witnesses, (Notes whether author 
would be hurt by opposite report/) 
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lowing or similar ectivities^ (Doing so will vary pro- 
cedures In order lo keep Interest from flagging and will 
also help achieve important objeccivesMof the unit*) 

a* Discuss: What kinds of things have you found so far 
about the bias of your authors? How do you know what 
the bias is? 

b» Point out that some pupils are reading books by ex- 
communists, while others are reading secondary accounts 
or reports of studies. Discuss: Is a primary source 
always more reliable than a secondary account? Why or 
why not? 



c. Give pupils a two-or-three page statement about some 
aspect of the Communist Party in the U.S. Have them 
read /or main ideas rather than details. Then give 
them three possible summaries for this statement: a 
good one, a poor one, and one somewhere between in 
quality. Have pupils pick out the best one and explain 
their reasons for doing so. Discuss choices in c^ass. 
Go back to original article and discuss use of intro- 
duction, close, heaalngs, first sentences or devices 

to aid one in picking out main ideas« 

d. Read aloud a cjotatlon from one of the attacks on com* 
munlsts during the period when some of the books pupils 
are reading were written. Or give examples of what 
happened to communists or suspected communists during 
this period. 

Discuss: Suppose you were an ex-communist, would you 
write a book about your experiences? If so, why? If 
you wrote a book, do you think that the climate of 
opinion at the time might affect what you say? Why 
or why not? (Remind pupils of the problem's of trying 
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Culture is always changing. 



S. Checks on the completeness of data 
. and is wary of genera i izat ions 
based on insufficient evidence . 
(Examines sample used In study to 
see If it is representative of pop« 
ulation for which generalizations 
are being made,! 



S, Recognizes differerices in dlffN 
cultv of proving statements^ (Dis- 
tinguishes between facts and esti "^ 
mates ^ ] 



S, Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors and witnesses 

S. Checkb on the completeness of data 
and rs wary of general Izat ions 
based o»n Insufficient ev idence ^ r : 

o 
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to detect the purposes fn writing and whether or not 
someone would be affected adversely by ^ different 
report.) 

e. . Ask pupils how many are reading books about the 

1920"s? the 1930'5? the 19^0's? the 1950's? the 
1960*s? Why is it important to distinguish between 
them? Point out the need for pupils to point out 
the date for their information as they discuss the 
material in class. 

f. Have those who are reading the Ernst and Loth study 
tell the class about how the study was conducted and 
when. Discuss: How much faith do you think you can 

^t in what the authors conclude about U.S. communists? 
w do the same with the study by Almond. Discuss 
problems of sampling and how people will respond so 
that pupils will see the need for limiting tneir gen- 
eralizations to certain groups and periods* 

g. we pupils recent quotations about the number of 
L ^unists in the U.S. today, Quote someone about 
the number of fel low-travel lersV (Be sure to ask 
what tnis term means generally.) Ask about each: Is 
this a fact or an opinion? Why fs it necessary to 
estimate the numbers? What probl^^s arise In trying 
to do so? (Be sure to discuss the problem Of lack 
of membership cards and of defining the thing to be 
counted in the case of fellow-travelers.) 

h. Come back to the question of evaluating sources of 
information in terms of competency of authors and 
completeness of data. Ask pupils who are reading 
books by ex-convnun Is ts : What chances did these peo- 
ple have to observe the inner workings of the party? 
How many of them were top leaders? 



Ernst and Lo 
the Am. Comr 
Almondt Appe 



Use current 



Almond, App< 
Ernst and L( 
the Am. Com/ 



Jetect the purposes In writing and whether or not 
ion6 would be affected adversely by a different 
ort.) 

pupils how many are reading books about the 
}'s? the 1930*s? the 19^0's? the 1950's? the 
3's? Why is it important to distinguish laetween 
n? Point out the need for pupils to point out 

date for their information as they discuss the 
3r ial in class. 

s those who are reading the Ernst and Loth study 
I the class about how the study was conducted and 
n. Discuss: How much faith do you think you can 

in what the authors conclude about U.S. communists? 

do the same with the study by Almond, Discuss 
d1 ems of sampling and how people will respond so 
t pupils will see the need for limiting tneir gen- 
iizatlons to certain groups and periods, 

e pupils recent quotations about the number of 
Tiunists in the U,S» today. Quote someone about 
number of fellow-travellers, (Be sure to ask 
t this term means generally.) Ask about each: Is 
s a fact or an opinion? Why is it necessary to 
Imate the numbers? What problems arise In trying 
do so? (Be sure to discuss the problem Of lack 
membership cards and of defining the thing to be 
nted in the case of f el low- travelers. ) 

ie back to the question of evaluating sources of 
formation in terms of competency of authors and 
ipleteness of data. Ask pupils who are reading 
ks by ex-communists: What chances did these peo- 
i have to observe the inner workings of the party? 
• many of them were top leaders? 
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Ernst and Loth, Report on 

the Am. Communist . 

Almond, Appeals "of Communism . 



Use current articles. 



Almond, Appeals of Communism . 
Ernst and Loth, - Report on 
the Am. Communist. 



S. Takes notes on reading, using note 
cards> . : : . 



Uses special ized references to 
checTc on authors > 



S . Communicates effectively by clar- 
ifying purpose or themes organlz- 
]nq mctarfal to fit theme, and 
considering audience for whom he 
speaks or v/rltes ^ 

s. ^' Organizes his information Into 
some logical pattern which fits 
his toplcT 



S» Differentiates between facts. In 
f erences , and value judgments ^ - 
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Now have someone who has read one of the studies by 
Almond or Ernst and Loth on a number of ex-communists 
comment briefly on whether or not studies of a wider 
sample have shown that leaders and others are basical- 
ly Similar or different^ 

Collect Some of the reading notes made by students 
thus far. Without telling whose card you are discuss- 
ing, project several qood and poor examples. Have the 
classVdT^ttiss what makes the note cards good or poor 
and how the poor ones might be improved. 

Review With pupils the references which can be used 
to locate data on authors as a help in checkinif^on 
their competency. Bring copies of their referen^^es 
to cVasslp Let several pupils use themt^Each can tell 
the cT^ss something about his author. 

Help pupils set up criteria for good oral reports. 
Be sure to spend some time on kinds of organization 
pdssU^le for different themes or purposes. Also 
have pup lis discuss w^ys of preparing for reports. 
Set up an evaluation sheet to use tn grading reports. 



Now do the same thing with criteria for good sym- 
posiums and papel discussions. 

ReyldW with students the differences between facts, 
inferences, and value judgements, Asl< pupils for 
examples of edch from books they are reading. Then 
give pupils an exeV"tise In which they must mark a 
series of statements' F (for fact), I (for inference), 
or V (for value judgment). Discuss exercise in class. 
Also discuss possible advantage of using this class i- 
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A, 



S. 



IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA, 
SEARCHES ACTIVELY FOR DIFFERENT 
POINTS OF VIEW AND INTERPRETATIONS^ 

Looks for points of agreement and . 
disagreement among witnesses and 
authors i 

Recognizes differences in dfff icul 
tv of proof s 
tween facts "an 



Tgtst 



fpgulshes be- 
erencesD 



Checks on the bias and competency 
of au^ hr rs, [Notes opportunity for 
wi tnesses to observe events ^ ) . 



S. Checks on the completeness of data » 



The Communist Party is nol 
bers but is more of a thn 
numbers would indicate* 

a. Most peopte in this cot 
the Communist Party ha< 
through at least most 
the U.S.S.R, CertainV 
followed the twists dn< 
pol icy. 

1 ) At times the party 
ceived direct order j 
other times it watcl 
nouncements from wh 
cues^ e.g. In 1929 
Party In the U.S. e 
stone as U.S. leadel 
ity in its convent 
rep. received a cabl 
was reversed with b| 
chosen. 



S. Draws inferences from tables. 




2) Many of those who 11 
perceive It as conti 
vtet Union. Leader! 
to mention this fa< 
dissatisfaction thai 
Whether this is be< 
aware of the tie ori 
agreeable has been 



fTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
OCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA, 
[actively for DIFFERENT 
VIEW AND INTERPRETATIONS, 

• » • 

points of agreement and . 
lent among witnesses ano 



is differences in difflc^l^ 
)of. (Dtstlogulshes be- "^ 
:ts and Inferences a) 



ii the bias and competency 
hs\ (Notes opportunity for 
h to observe events^ ) ■ 

the completeness of data » 



\. The Communist Party is not strong In num- 
bers but is more of a threat than its 
numbers would indicate* 

a. Most peopte in this country think that 
the Communist Party has been controlled 
through at least most of its history by 
the U«S«S,R« Certainly^ the party has 
followed the twists and turns of Soviet 
policy^ 

1 ) At times the party apparently has re- 
ceived direct orders from Russia; at 
other times it watches Russian pro- 
nouncements from which it takes its 
cues^ e«g. In 1929 the Communist 
Party In the U.S. elected Jay Love- 
storie as U.S. leader by a big major- 
ity In its convention. The Comintern 
rep. received a cable* and the decision 
was reversed with Browder and Foster 
chosen. 



[ferences from tables. 



2) Many of those who leave the Party 
perceive it as controlled by the So- 
viet Union. Leaders are more likely 
to mention this fact as a reason for 
dissatisfaction than. are non leaders. 
Whether this is because they are more 
aware of the tie or find it more dis- 
agreeable has been disputed. 
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f Ication over one which merely distinguishes between 
facts ond opinions. 



22, Remind pupils that many have claimed that the Communist 
Party takes orders or Is controlled from the U.S.S.R, 
(Prerhaps read aloud several quotations to this effect.) 
The Party, on the other hand, has denied this statement. 



Discuss: V/hat evidence, if any, have you found in your 
readings on whether the U.S, party was controlled by 
Moscow? Could the Party tn tnis country agree on gener- 
al policies without taking orders? Why? (Relate to 
ideological basis for party,) What kinds of things 
might tend to Indlcatie' nrore thafr just general policy 
agreement because both' are communists ? 

If pupils report different things from their readings, 
have them discus's the sources from which they got their 
information and tlie time t)eriod about which their ma- 
terial was v/rltteh; To what degree do sources about 
the same period agree or differ? To what extent do ex- 
leaders differ froni ex-run-of-'the-ml 1 1 party members? 
Why might there be a difference? 



23# Now show pupils Almond's, tables which show the percen- 
tage of ex-communist party members who saw the party as 
control led from Moscow while they were members and noted 
this control as basis for dissat i sfact ion* Were Barty 
leaders or non- leaders more likely to note this? 
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e,g. Hoove 
munism^ p, 
Overstreet 
What We Mus 



muni 



sm, p. 



Almond, 
P. 329- 



i 
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.ion over one which merely distinguishes between 
and opinions. 



)up\ Is that 
akes orders 



many have claimed that the Communist 
or Is controlled from the U.S.S.R. 
read aloud several quotations to this effect.) 
y, on the other hand, has dented this statement^ 



What evidence, if any, have you found in your 
on whether the U.S. party was controlled by 
CouH the Party In this country aqree on gener- 
cies without tdl<ing orders? V/hy? (Relate to 
cal basis for party.) What kinds of thlnqs 
end to Indicate' mpye- thafr just general policy 
nt because both are communists? 

Is report, different things from their readings, 
em discus's the sources from which they got therr 
tlon iaind the' time {56riod about which their ma- 
was Written. To what degree do sources about 
e period agree or differ? To what extent do ex- 
dl f fer f rofn ex-run-of ^^the-mi 1 1 party members? 
ht there be a difference? 



iw pupUs Almond's tables which show the percen- 

ex-communlst party members who saw the party as 
fled from Moscow while they were members and noted 
bntrol as basis for dissatisfaction. Were Barty 
t or non- leaders more likely to note this? 



e.g. Hoover, A Study of Com - 
munism, p. 1577 
Overs treet and Overstreet, 
What We Must Know About Com - 
munTsmT"pI 136. 



Almond, Appeals of Communtsm , 
P. 329. 
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S. Deduces possible consequents from 
hypotheses UV-then statements) 
to guide collection of data , 

S. Tests hypotheses against data^ 

S. Detects inconsistencies tn mater - 
iau . 

Looks for relationships among 
events > 

Sji J^ooks for causative factors otbi^f 
'"TTratT tnose ment^rfened^ • 



3) The Party 1 ine li 
overnigbt : with 
pol Icies, 

a) Kembers To-lnec 
fron?. 193m- 39 
and Hitler's 



b) Fol Ibw l hg the I 
mxiBte" dropped 
Front, oppose<j 
the war, pickj 
and sabatoged 
through strik) 



After Germany 
merican CommuJ 
siastic suppol 
urged America! 
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s possible consequents from 
leses { i1 - then stateinenTs7 
de collection of data , 

hypotheses against data> 

ts incons Sstencies In mater '^ 

for relationships among 



for causativ'^ f sectors btb^f 
those mentjbned. 



3) The Party line in the U.S. has shifted 
overnight : with reversals in Soviet 
policies* 



a) 



Kembers 
froiT) 193^»-39 
and Hitler's 



Coined t fie pofiular 
H-39 and denounced 
Germany. 



front 
Fascism 



Follidwihg t|ie Russo-Geman pact, Corr 
lansts. dropped owtrof the Popular 
Front, opposed Arrierican entry into 
the war, picketed the White House, 
and sabatoged economic efforts 
through strikes, 

<^ 

After Germany attacked Russia, A- 
mer lean Communists became enthu- 
siastic supporters of the war and 
urged American entry. 



I 



2A. Summarize for the class the purpose of the Voorhis Act. '^Selected Readin;. 
Then osk: If you bad be^r the l^^^der^ of the Cprrr^urlst 
Party :r» the U.S. at thjs tlrr^e^ '-'hat wf^d ^'om h?^^e '^^^ne 
about the membership of the party in the Comintern? Now 
tell the class that the party cut off its membership in 
the Comintern just before the law took effect and an- 
no»jrtced in The Daily Wo'^k^r that it* wa*; do Inn <;o *'fnr 
the specific purpose of removing "tself from'the terms 
of the so-called Voorhis Act/' Discuss: What <^«d the 
U.S. Party imply by giving this reason for withdrawing 
from the Comintern'^ Do you think that this ^reak would 
make much difference in the relationship between the IJ*S. 
Communist Pcrty and the Comintern? Why or why not? 



25. Review with pupils what they learned last year about 
changes in foreign policy In the U.S.S.R. Have a pu- 
pil make a short timeline to show these changes. Have 
the class examine the timeline. 

Ask: What would you expect writings of Communist Party 
leaders and nev^spapers in this country to show just be- 
fore and after these shifts if they did take orders from 
the U.S.S.R.? (Deduce consequences from hypothesis that 
Party did take orders from the U.S.S.R.) Also discuss: 
Would shifts necessarily mean that they were taking 
orders from the Soviet Union? What else might it show? 
Which would be more likely to indicate such a tie: an 
abrupt shift or a gradual one? 

Now have pupils read excerpts from The Da 1 1y Worker just ^'Selected Read! 
before and just after each Soviet shift In po^ icy. related 
to World V/ar II. Have a pupil make another timeline just 
beneath the one on the Soviet Foreign policy shifts to 
show policy shifts of the U.S. Communist Party^ Have pu- 
pils compare the two timelines as well as the speed of 
bhifLs. (Have pupils read and discuss only a few excerpts 
at a t ime. ) 
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l^he class the purpose of the Voorhis Act, 
yc'J had be'^r the l**=^c!er«^ of the Corrr>ijnIst 
,S, at this t?fT*e. vhat wovi^d ^^om h^^^^e '^•^pe 
i^ership of the party In the Comintern? Now 
; that the party cut off its membership in 
just before the law took effect and an- 
De I 1 y Wo'^k^r that it w;^s Hoinn so *»for 
urpose of removing »tself from'the terms 
cd Voorhis Act/' Discuss: Wn^»t nid the 
ply by giving this reasc.1 ^or withdrawing 
T^tern? Do you think that this break would 
erence fn the relationship between the U.S. 
:y and the Comintern? Why or why not? 



'•Selected Readings.'* 



(jpils what they learned last year about 
elgn policy In the U.S.S,R. Have a pu- 

|ort timeline to show these changes. Have 
?i ne the t imel ine. 



uld you expect writings of Communist Party 
}ev/spapers in this country to show just be- 
r these shifts if they did take orders from 
(Deduce consequences from hypothesU that 
e orders from the U.S.S.R.) Also discuss: 
necessarily mearj that they were taking 
he Soviet Union? What else might it show? 
te more likely to indicate such a tie: an 
or a gradual one? 

Is read excerpts from The Oal ly Worker just 
St after each Soviet shift In policy . related 
II, Have a pupil make another timeline just 
ne on the Soviet Foreign policy shifts to 
htfts of the U.S. Communist Party. Have pu- 
the two timelines as well as the speed of 



'Selected Readings." 



-:!rr"i= ^•^>nH nr.H fitrr.!!^,^ only 3 few excerpts 
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S. Tests hypotheses against data. 



d) Following the war 
who wished to maiii 
front and work ou 
communist pol icy^ 
French communists 
out of off ice, Fi 
placed him, prpce 
the {Marshall Plan 



i e) in 1961 the U.S. 

abrupt shift in p 
the Soviet Union 
testing. 

k. The Communisit Party in the 
divided in 1956 ^fter Khru 
attacking Stalin and after 
viet. troops to put down th 
oliitioni howeveo Gates was 
in his efforts to have the 
more independent of Soviet 
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hypotheses against data. d) Following the war, Earl Browder, 

who wished to maintain the united 
front and work out ah American 
communist policyi was attacked by , 
French communists and then forced 
out of office^ .Foster, who re* 
placed him, proceeded to attack 
the Marshall Plan, NAIO, Tito, etc. 



e) In 1961 the U,S, Party made an 

abrupt shift in point of view after 
the Soviet Union resumed nuclear 
testing. 



k. The Communist Party. in the U.S.A. became 
divided in 1$56 alfter Khrushchev ^s speech 
attacking Stalin and after the use of So- 
viet, troops to put down the Hungarian rev- 
olution; however, Gates was finally defeated 
in his efforts to have the Party become 
more independent of Soviet pdl icies. 
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Now discuss: Does this evidence support or refute the 

hypothesis about the tie between the two parties? Does 

it prove that the Communist Party in the U.S^ was tak- 
ing orders? Why or why not? 



26. Have a pupil give a report on the expulsion of Browder 
as leader and then as a member of the Communist ^arty 
after World War II. He should describe the extent of 
Browder"s control before 19^5> the eulogy on Browder"-- 
birthday in 19^5, the Duclos letter a week later, and 
the ensuing atta/ck on Browder by American communists. 
Afterwards discuss: What light does this incident throw 
upon the question of Soviet control of the U.S, party? 

27. Have pupils read statements made in The Worker just be- 
fore and after the So>^!et Union resumed nuclear testing 
In I96K Ask: V/hat do these statements indicate about 
whether or not the U^S. Party was controlled by Moscow? 




Howe and Cose 
Party , pp, 43 
Hoover, Study 
p. 160. ^ ^ 



The Worker , 
and Sept/ 10 
see summal^y 
of Communism 



28. Have a pupil report on the effects on the U.S. C..)mmjnist 
Party of Khrushchev's denunciation of Stalin and the use 
of Soviet troops to put down the Hungarian revolt. He 
should describe the statcmients by Khrushchev urging 
peaceful coexistence and his comments on countries per* 
suing their own '^path to socialism'' as well as a gist 
of his .attack upon Stalin. He should also describe the 
struggle which took place between those who followed 
Gates and those who followed Foster, the Soviet position 
on this struggle, and the final outcome of the struggle^ 

Afterwards discuss: Does this series of events support 
or refute the hypothesis that the U.S. Communist Party is 
controlled by tne Communist Party of the Soviet Union? 
Difi! the events take place before or after the party shifted 
its attitude toward nuclear testing? 



Shannori, 
mun ism , pp. 
and ch. 10 
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scuss: Does this evidence support or refute the 

esis about the tie between the two parties? Does 

i'e that the Communist Party in the U.S. was tak- 
ders? Why or why not? 



pupil give a report on the expulsion of Browder 
der and then as a member of the Communist *^arty 
World War II. He should describe the extent of 
r's control before 19^5^ the eulogy on Browder "s 
ay in 1945f the Duclos letter a week later, and 
suing attack on Browder by American communists, 
erds discuss: What light does this incident throw 
he question of Soviet control of the U.S. party? 

upils read statements made in The Worker just be- 
md after the Soviet Union resumed nuclear testing 
>K . Ask: V^hat do these statements indicate about 
5r or not the U.S* Party was controlled by Moscow? 



3 pupil report on the effects on the U.S. Communist 
of Khrushchev ^s denunciation of Stalin and the use 
'iet troops to put down the Hungarian revolt. He 
1 describe the statements by Khrushchev urging 
'ul coexistence and his comments on countries per- 
their own "path to socialism" as well as a gist 
.attack upon Stalin. He sJ.ould also describe the 
jle which took place between those who follovied 
and those who followed Foster, the Soviet position 
is struggle, and the final outcome of the struggle^ 

^ards discuss: Does this series of events support 
fute the hypothesis that the U,S. Communist Party is 
oiled by tne Communist Party of the Soviet Union? 
ne events take place before or after the party shift 
rtitude toward nuclear testing? 
o 
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Howe and Coser, Am. Comm. 
Party , pp. ^52. 
Hoover, Stu dy of Com munism^ 
P^ 160. ' 



The Worker , Sept. 3, IS|6I 
and Sept., 10, 1961. (Or 
see summat'y In Hoover, Study 
of Commu nism, p. 163.) 



Shannori, ^wwiine of Am. Com- 
munism, pp. 27*f-7li, 292-308, 
and ch. 1 0 



S. General izes from data. 

Rejects a) I -none (black-white) 
reasoning . 



FRir 



h) The Party frequer 
posing U.S. fore 
Ing Soviet or Ch' 
crises betwee|i tt 
of these couhtri* 
the U.S. pol icy 
and has no defen: 
icisms of the 
over, at an- ear 
gress one leader 



a1 izes from data^ 



k) The Party frequently takes stands op- 
posing U.S^ foreign pol icy and support 
ing Soviet or Chinese policies In 
crises betweefit tbe.U.S, and one or hot! 
of these couh.tr les. Everything about 
the U,S» policy is pictured as wrong 
and has no defense^ There are no crit 
Iclsms of the Soviet, policies* Hore 
over, at an- early hearing before Con- 
gress one leader said he would not 



23. Have pupils read the letter of resignation from Clark, 
the forefgif editor of the Daily Worker . Ask: What 
does this le'tlfer suggest about a possible tie of the 
U.S. party with that In the U.S^SJl^^? What does It Il- 
lustrate about the question of whether or not party 
leaders had to take orders from Moscow? 

30. Now say: Lct*s look at some other statements b^ Com- See ;?^!^jpleci 
munlst leaders and former communist leaders In this ; 
country. Tell the class about Foster role as a 
leader before Browder became leader. Then have pupils 
read his statement about his relationship with the So- 
vIet Party. Have the class analyze the ImpMcatibns 
of the statement. Discuss: If you think Foster was 
taking orders, v/hy was he doing so? Did he have to do 
so? Did he have to support the Soviet view during his 
struggle vnth Gctes in 1956? Why might he have done 
so then? 

31. Read aloud a quotation from Browder made in the 1960's Simoit ed. 
about his qommen'ts on pj»$s IbM 1 1 ies of a Sovlet^Nazi Thi rt ies » 
pact ju%t:vtLof pre the pacj^ and Just afterwards. Have the 
class analyze his position to try to decide whether or 
not It Illustrates that he was^^taking orders. 

32. -Have a pup4 1 :e>iarTi{ner.9nd repqrt on some recent .conf) let 
situations between the U«$. and the Soviet Union or Red 
China. What did U»S. Communist Party leaders say about 
the actions of the U»S.S.R. or China? To what degree 
were the statements by these leaders ones which could 
be called ''black-white*' analyses of U.S. and communist 
actions? Could people agree with their statements with- 
out being communists? Is there any difference between 
their statements and those of non- communists who are also 
critical of U.S. actions? 
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jpMs read the letter of resignatton from Clark, 
Irefgnr edftor of the Da My Worker . Ask: What 
Ihfs letter suggest about a possible tie of the 

irty with that In the U.S.S.R.? What dees It M- 
[tr about the question of whether or not party 
Is had to take orders 'rom Moscow? 



|y: Let's look at some other statements by Corn- 
leaders and former communist leaders In this ; 
/, Tell the class about Foster's role as a 
before Browder became leader. Then have pupils 
lis statement about his relationship with the So- 
fa ty. Have the class analyze the impMcations 
statement. Discuss: If you think Foster was 
, orders, v/hy was he doing so? Did he have to do 
id he have to supper*: the Soviet view during his 
lie v/ith Gcstes in 1956? Why might he have done 
in? 



See #^jp1ccted Readliigs." 



J loud a quotation from Browder made in the 1960's 
his comments on ppss ibi I i ties of a Soviet-Nazi 

i us.t-;„tLefore the pact and just afterwards. Have the 
analyze his position to try to decide whether or 
Illustrates that he was^, taking orders. 



Simon, ed«. As We Saw The 
Thirties, pp. lk\'2kk. 



U pup-i 1 ;e;*ainlner.9nd report on some receiit .conf 1 let 
felons between the U,§, aud the Soviet Urion or Red 
What did U.S. Communist Party leaders say about 
:tlons of the U.S.S.R, or China? To what degree 
he statements by these leaders onas which could 
Jlled 'black-white" analyses of U.S. and communist 
Ins? Could people agree with their statements with- 
(eing communists? Is there any difference between 

statements and those of non- communists whj are also 
leal of U.S. actions? 



fight If the U.S. anc 
go to war; later Post 
writing that such a v 
and he would not supf 
ernment. 



$• Recognize -differences In ^[ff'^y^*" 
tv or proving statements. (Distin- 
quashes between f acts. Inferences,^ 
and value judgme>,ts. ) 



S . Sets up hypothese s > 



S. Te sts hypotheses against data , 



5) Although the Pc ty I 
followed Soviet poll 
bership has frequent 
the party 1 Lie has s 
over, the Soviet Uni 
power (other than th 
to enforce its decis 
mericans do not wish 
with Soviet oraers, 
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f ight if the U«S« and Russia were to 
go to war; later Foster stated fn 
writing that such a war would be wrong 
and he would not support the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 



;s differences in djff tcuN 
?vlnq statements/ (bistln- 
between facts > Inferences , 
) Judgments^ } 



WPotheses . 



potheses aciafnst data . 



5) Although the P. In the U.S. has 
followed Soviet policies, party mem- 
bership has frei4uentlY declined as 
the party line has shifted. More- 
over, the Soviet Union has little 
power (other than the power of fear) 
to enforce its decisions if the A- 
merlcans do not wish to go along 
v/lth Soviet orders. 



33» Give the class an exercise on differentiating between See Appendfx^ 

fact, Inference and value judgment about staternents on 
the Cumniinlst Party's ties with other countries. 

Discuss the exer^Jse In class. What difference Is there 
between the inference about taking orders and the infer- 
ence about changes in party line in fhf* Dai^y Worker ? 



Discuss: Does it matter particularly whether or not the 
Party is actually controlled by the Soviet Party as 
long as it takes the same stand as the Soviet Party? Why 
or wry not? 



'35. What could the Soviet J^arty do if the U.S. Party did not 
take orders or go along with the Soviet Party? What 
could leaders do If party members did not go along with 
Soviet policies or orders? What 'would you expect t> have 
happen to Communist Party membership in this country when 
Soviet policy switched to become more ant I -American ? (Tel 1 
pupils that they should keep this question in mind as they 
look at membership figures shortly.) 
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Discuss: Do you think the evidence ..i^pports or refutes 
the hypothesis that the U.S. Commdnist Piirty takes orders 
from the Communist Party of the UJS.S.R.? Why? 



S, Adjusts note- taking to type of 
oral presentation. 



S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors. 

S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witness" and 
authors . 

S, General izes from dat?. 



S. Adjusts note- taking to type of 
oral presentation. 



S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors . 

S, Looks for points of agreement and 
HTs'aqrefement amor.g witnesses and 
author s . 

S . Genera 1 Izes from data. 
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b. Communists have joined oth 
tions and set up their own 
l;s5tions* They h?5ve used 
clal, economic, and polltl 
ination and unrest to help 
for their cause. 



^-taking to type of b. Communists have joined other organ I za- 

:at ton^ tions and set up their own front organ- 

izations» They have used cases of so- 
cial, economic, and political discrim- 
ination and unrest to help gain support 
for their cause. 



he bias and competency 



)oints of agreement and . 
> t amonp witness and 



. from data. 



te- taking to type of 
ntatton. 



the bias and competency 



points of agreement and 
3nt among witnesses and " 



es from data. 



37* Review with pupils different systems of taking notes on 
ora) presentations^ Which systems arc more appropriate 
for organized speeches or oral reports? Which systems 
are more appropriate for discussions? Why? Have puplh 
take notes on discussions according to one of several 
appropriate systems. Tell them you will collect and 
check notes for some discussion quite soon. 



For exampl 
and Thoma! 
and Speakj 
Brown, 195 



38. Hold a discussion on the basis of the reading pupils 
have done. What kinds of jobs do commtnlsts do for the 
party? How have they tried .o win new members and sup- 
ort or sympathy for their cause? Of what importance 
as Infiltration of organizations been? Of what impor- 
tance has the setting up of front organizations been? 
What tactics have communists used to take over control 
of old organizations? Have pupils compare data from 
different books, compare sources, and generalize tenta- 
tively on the bosfs of the data presented. 



39* Collect notes on the above discussion. Make suggestions 
for improvement of each paper. Select a good set of 
notes and o poor set of notes md project with an opaque 
projector (without showing names of pupils^. Ask: Which 
set pf notes Is better? Why? 



^0. Have several pupils report on specific situations par- 
ticularly recent one In which communists have been 
Involved jn action activities concerning social, econom- 
Cf or political discrimination or problems of Interna- 
tional relations. 

Afterwards I ask the class: Old any of your books report 
jslmllar Incidents? If so, what? Did any of them take 
Issue with the Ideas presented by these reports? Why? 




Uw with pupils diffe-ent systems of taking notes on 
presentations. Which systems are more appropriate 
Organized speeches or oral reports? Which systems 
nore appropriate for discussions? Why? Have pupils 
I notes on discussions according to one of several 
loprlate systems. Tell them you will collect and 
Ik notes for some discussion quite soon. 



For examples, see Ralph Nichols 
and Thomas Lewis, L is ten ing 
and Speakmq ^ Dubuque: Wm. C, 
Brown, ^95^. 



a discussion on the basis of the reading pupils 
done» What kinds of jobs do communists do for the 
^y? How have they tried to win new members and sup- 
or sympathy for their cause? Of what importance 
Infiltration of organizations been? Of what impor- 
be has the setting up of front organizations been? 

tactics have communists used to take over control 
lid organizations? Have pupils compare data from 
erent books, compare sources, and generalize tenta- 
Hy on the basis of the data presented. 



ect notes on the above discussion. Make suggestions 
improvement of each paper. Select a good set of 
:s and a poor set of notes and project with an opaque 
ector (without showing names of pupll£.\ Ask: Which 
of notes is better? Why? 



several pupils report on specific situations par- 
larly recent ones In which corrwriun ists have been 
f>lved in action activities concerning social, econom- 

or political discrimination or problems of Interna- 
|ial relations, 

l^rwards, ask the class: Did any of your books report 

lar Incidents? If so, what? Did any of them take 
je O ') the ideas presented by these reports? Why? 
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Rejects whole-part arquements and 
Insists upon further data . 

Not all mninbcrs of any group are 
exactly a1 ike. 



Democracy does not bear up well 
tn societies in which basic dis- 
satf:» fact Ions with the social and 
economic institutions prevail and 
become the focus of political 
competition* 



Draws inferences from tables . 

Generalizes from data . 

Sets up hypotheses . 

Not al 1 members of any group are 
exactly alike. (Members of any 

?roup have varying degrees of 
nterest and participation,) 



The Communist Party re 
votion and woric for th 
well-disc. plined body 
go to great effort and 
aim across and who mai* 
sonal sacrifices for t 
not all members are ec 



v/hole>part arc^'uemen^s and 
upon further data > 



members of any group are 
alike. 



p hypotheses . 



icciuns wiin Lne social 
c Institutions prevail 
the focus of political 
tlon. 



nferences from tables. 



and 
and 



I izes from ddta« 



1 members of any group are 
y alike. (Members of any 
nave voryinq degrees of 
St and part icipat lon« ) 



c. The Communist Party requires great de- 
votion and work for the party; it is a 
well-disciplined body of people who will 
go to great effort and time to put Its 
aim across aid who make considerable per- 
sonal sacrifices for the party. However, 
not all members are equally devoted. 



Who were the authors used in the reports? In the books 
which took issue with them? On the b^sis of the facts 
presented, to what degree do the tactics used by the com- 
munists resemble or differ from those used by other groups? 
Does the fact that communists have worked in these move- 
ments make everyone who took the same side or also joined 
the movement a communist or fel low- traveler? Why or why 
not? Some people have charged that the conmunists try 
to use these movements to gain converts and publicity or 
to cause trouble, not really to help those suffering from 
poverty or discrlmlnat ion. On the basis of your reading^ 
would you agree or disagree? What evidence do you have 
for your conclusion? Even If some of the communists and 
their leaders in the movement were not motivated by a hu- 
manitarian desire to help these people, would this mean 
that all communists engaged in the activity lack surh 
ideals? Why or why not? 

Also discuss: Why might such communist activity win a 
number of supporters? 



^1, On the basis of reading done, have pupils discuss the Almond, 
amount of activity and work demanded of party members, pp* 1h9 

Project tables In Almond showing the amount of time mem- 
bers have devoted to party work. Have pupMs compare 
these figures with time pupils' parents devote to their 
political parties or to community groups to which they 
belong. 

Ask: How did this devotion to party work enable the 
party to jain Influence or control over different organ- 
izations? V/hot tactics did such devotion make essential 



? the authors used in the reports? In the books 
)ok issue with them? On the bisJs of the facts 
rd, to what degree do the tactics used by the com- 
:escmble or differ from those used by other groups? 
r fact that communists have worked in these move- 
ake everyone who took the same side or also joined 
•ment a communist or fel low- traveler? Why or why 
jme people have charged that the communists try 

hose movements to qatn converts and publicity or 
: trouble, not really to help those suffering from 

or discrimlnat ion. On the basis of your reading, 
^J agree or disagree? What evidence do you have 
- conclusion? Even if some of the communists and 
■jders in the movement were not motivated by a hu- 

an desire to help these people, would this mean 
communists engaged in the activity lack such 
Why or why not? 

>cuss: Why might such communist act'vity win a 
>f supporters? 



:>asis of reeding done, have pupils dlGCuss the Almond, Appeals- of Communism, 

^f activity and work demanded of party members. pp. 1^9-150. 

tables in Almond showing the amount of time mem- 
ve devoted to party work. Have pupils compare 
igures with time pupils' parents devote to their 
a] parties or to community groups to which they 



ow did this devotion to party work enable the 

o «oin Influence or control over different organ- 

s? V/hot tactics did such devotion make essential 
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S . Rejects whole^pert apQiynentSy . 

S» Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witnesses* 
authors and reports of research 
studies , ^ " 

G, Members of a small group Influence 
the behavior of other members by 
setting up and enforcing norms for 
proper behavior. 

C. Social sanctions 9 both formal and 
informal, are used In the process 
of socialization and to maintain 
social control. 

G» Groups engaged In continued strug^- 

?le with the outside tend to be 
ntolerant within* They tolerate 
few departures from group norms « 



G. Memb^'-s of a small group influence 
the behavior of other members by 
setting up and enforcing norms for. 
proper behavior. 
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for those who wish;. J to get control away from the com- 
munists later and keep communists out of control? 



Also discuss: What effects do you think such demands 
upon party members might have upon many who Joined the 
party? (Let pupils hypothesize about effects upon 
reasons for leaving party, but put off discussion of 
this point until later.) 

42. Read aloud two quotations presenting contrasting view- ^•S* Hicks, Whe| 
points on the strictness with which party members had as ^.gainst one 
to follow the party line and party orders. With which Budenz or Chamb 
point of view would pupils agree? Why? What tended to Hoover, Masters 
happen to those who did not wish to follow orders or ^'^5. 
the lire? Was the party more lenient with some kinds of 
people than others? (Have pupils use data from books 
they have read in rnswerlng these questions.) 



43. Have a pupil report on Meyer's analysis of how a cadre Mevc-.\ Mo^' 
member of the party Is trained. Then discuss: How does 
such training seem to compare with that of other party 
members about whom you have read? Does there seem to be 
any difference between the training and discipline Imposed 
upon cadre as against other members? 



iio wished to get control away from the com- 
er and keep communists out of control? 

s; What effects do you think such demands 
members might have upon many who Joined the 
t pupils hypothesi,ze about effects upon 
• leaving party, but put off discussion of 
until later, ) 

two quotations presenting contrasting view- 
he strictness with which party members had 
he party line and party orders* With which 
ew would pupils agree? Why? What tended to 
hose who did not wish to follow orders or 
Was the party more lenient with some kinds of 

others? (Have pupils use data from books 
ead In answering these questions,) 



e.g. Hicks, Where We Come Out 
as against one of the books by 
Budenz or Chambers, Witness or 
Hoover, Masters of Deceit , 
P. 175, 



nil report on Meyer's analysis of how a cadre Mevc- 
the party Is trained. Then discuss: How does 
ning seem to compare with that of other party 
Dout whom you have read? Does there seem to be 
rence between the training and discipline imposed 
e as against ot^her members? 



Mo^* ".lii>. of </ommunlst8. 
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G. Social sanctions Soth formal and 
informal^ are us J In the process 
of socialization and to iitalntatn 
social control. 

G. Groups engaged in continued Strug* 

?le viith the outside tend to be 
ntolerant within. They tolerate 
few departures from group norms. 

G. The process of socialization is a 
continuous process t the individual 
acquires new values and patterns 
of baKavlor and a sharp change In 
his life may result in resoclall- 
zat ion. 



G* One of the major causes of faction- 
alism within a group Is the Involve- 
ment of some of its members In other 
groups and organizations with com- 
peting goals and values. 



S. Loolcs for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witnesses » 
^uthors and reports of research 
s tud i es . *~ 

S. Generalizes from data. 
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d. Communists have tried 
In organizations^ gove 
Industry etc. where tr 
position to help the c 

1) In some positions t 
to propagandize ot^ 

2) In some positions 1 
to influence pol ic 

3) in some positions 1 
to obtain informat 
Soviet authorities 



Coninunlsts have tried to obt?tn positions 
in organizations 9 government » schoolst 
industry etc, where they could use their 
position to help the communist cause, 

1) In some positions they have been able 
to propagandize others, 

2) In some positions they have been able 
to influence policies, 

3) In some positions they haye been able 
to obtain Information to pass on to 
Soviet authorities. 



Discuss: ./hy might the Communist Party want to control those 
whdTiparty members marry or want to rid members of loyal- 
ty to other groups? 



On the basis of materials pupils have ready have them 
discuss: How have contnuni its tried to gain positions 
of Influence which would permit them to formulate policy 
or propagandize or gain access to information? How 
widespread was such infiltration? Does It seem to be 
declining? What evidence do you have for your conclu- 
s ions? 



Now have several pupils give oral reports on some of the Use Reader 
espionage cases which have involved the Soviet Union. index to I 

Afterwards t discuss: How much of a threat is the Com- Bibliogra; 
munfst Party In this country in terms of espionage? (Who 
iwere the spies? Were they members of the U.S. Communist 



: V/hy might the Communist Party want to control those 
rty mcmoers marry or want to rid members of loyal- 
Dther groups? 



basis of materials pupils have read, have them 
s: How have communists tried to gain positions 
luence which would permit them to formulate policy 
pagandize or gain access to information? How 
read was such infiltration? Does it seem to be 
ing? What evidence do you have for your conclu- 

ve several pupils give oral reports on some of the Use Reader's Guide and 
age cases which have involved the Soviet Union. index to books . See 

ards, discuss: How much of a threat is the Com- bibliography. 

Party In this country in terms of espionage? (Who 
he spies? Were they members of the U.S. Communist 
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Adjusts note-taking to type of 
oral presentation. 



k) In some positions 
a position to sabc 
war were to break 
viet Union or Red 
atoge might be in 
or actual damage t 
ter iais. 



5) Infiltration into 
various kinds reat 
many years ago an< 
greatly since the 
reasons • 



Generalizes from data > 

Checks on the bias of authors and 
producers of material > (Notes" 
whether' author would be hurt by 
opposite report > / " 



e. Since the Smith Act 
ments i 1 legal , Commui 
this country have no 
overthrow of the govi 
they have said they 
through the ballot ai 
to put down the revo 
who would not submit 
statements advocated 
throw of the governm 
Soviet leaders in th 
talked about the nec 
t ion. 
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k) In some positions they have been in 
a position to sabatoge industry If 
war were to break out with the So- 
viet Union or Red China. Such sab- 
atoge miqht be In the form of strikes 
or actual damage to machines and ma- 
ter iaISt 

5) Infiltration into organizations of 
various kinds reached its height 
many years ago and has declined 
greatly since then for a number of 
reasons. 



jsts note-taking to type of 
1 presentation. 



ersMzes from data . 

cks on the bias of authors and 



ducers of material > (Notes 
ther author would be hurt by 
osite reports J 



e. Since the Smith Act made such state- 
ments illegal, Communist leaders In 
this country have not urged violent 
overthrow of the government; instead 
they have said they would win power 
througit the ballot and would then have 
to put down the revolt of capitalists 
who would fiOt submit. However^ earlier 
statements advocated the violent over- 
throw of the government. Moreover, 
Soviet leaders in this period still 
talked about the necessity for ^evolu- 
tion. 
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Party?) \7ould all communists be spies even tnough jorne 
were? (What hove your books indicated about this ques- 
tion?) What might cause some people to spf • for the 
U.S. S.R, even if they were not communists orQommunist. 
sympathizers ? 



^6, Now catlcct ptipils' notes on one of these reports. Crit- 
icize and return. Project a good and a poor set of notes 
and have pupils discuss what makes each good or poor. 
Compare the system of note taking on reports to that for 
taking notes on discussion. 



;7s Have pupils read excerpts from early Comintern statt iTBnts , "Selected Readings/' 
Communist Party constitutions and early statements by 
CoTiimunist Party leaders in this country about their at- 
titude tov/ard revolution, the Sov»et Union, and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Briefly tell the class 
about the major provisiortof the Smith Act, Then have 
them read quotations from Communist Party leaders after 
the Act was passed. How did t"* e statements change? Why? 
Do pupils accept the post-Smith Act statements as more 
accurate or less accurate In expressing the views of 
leaders? V/hy? V/hat effect might the change have had 
upon young people who were attracted to the party by 
some of the stated ideals and had not heard the earlier 
St atements ? 
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S', Recognizes differences tn 

culty of proving statements^ (Dis- 
tinguishes between facts and estr 
mates 



2, The Communist Party has ni 
many members in terms of 
lation of the U«S. or In 
percentages achieved in s 
European count ries« Howe 
support from some non-mem 
out of the party for a va 
Party membership has had 
in tnl$ country but has b 
drastically since World W 
variety of reasons > howev 
cult to Know just how man 
f el low- travellers there a 
try, although the FBI tri 



S , Look! fi r relationships among 
events^ 

S. ippneralirpc frnm data. 



zes differences In dlffi - 
f proving statements^ TP'S 
hes between facts and esti 



^or relationships among 
\ j^Ag from data. 
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2, The Communist Party has never had very 
many members In terms of the total popu- 
lation of the U.S. or in terms of the 
percentages achieved in some Western 
European countries. However » it has had 
support from some non-^nembers who stayed 
out of the party for a variety of reasons. 
Party membership has had its ups and downs 
in tnis country but has been declining 
drastically since World War !!• For a 
variety of reasons, however, it is diffi- 
cult to Know Just how many communists and 
fellow-travellers there are in this coun- 
try, although the FBI tries to Iceep count • 
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^}8. Now read aloud 
munist Party U 
i ty and met !«od 
U.S. Do pupi 1 
of the present 
the Soviet pol 
the statement 
have affected 
this country? 



the New Proc]ram of the Com - New Progran 
ates to the type of activ- 
a communist state in the 



excerpts from 
,$ , A, as it re 
s used to achieve 
s accept this statement as the real goal 
party? Why or why not? Remind pupils of 
icy of peaceful co-existence at the time 
was made. Would this policy be likely to 



Party U.Sj! 



PP^ 



the statement of the Communist Party 
Why or why not? 



I n 



^9. Have pupils indicate different figures they have found 
on ttie strength of the American Communist Party. Be 
sure they indicate dates for their fjgures. Compare dif- 
ferent figures for the same dates. Why do they differ? 



Ask: What other kinds of figures might you be able to 
find for the 30's and early hO's v/hlch might throw some 
light on the strength of the party? (If necessary sug- 
gest election figures.) Have a pupil use an almanac to 
make a large chart showing the vote for Communist candi- 
dates in elections In which they ran. 



50. Give pupils an exercise in which they are to mark each 
statement fact or estimate. The exercise should Include 
statements which have figures on communist party member- 
ship or fel lovj-travellers. 



For severa 
Hoover, Ma 
p. 5 (for 
Shannon, D 
mun i sm , pp 
Howe and Co 
Party , pp 

World /Vlma 



See Appenc 



Have a pupil make two graphs showing changes in estimat- 
ed party strength over the years. He should have one 
show changes in votes for communist candidates for Pres- 
ident. The other should show changes in estimated mem- 
bership. Have these charts made to the same scale as the 
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ad aloud excerpts from the New Pro<]ram of the Corn - 
Party U.S,A. as it relates to the type of activ- 
mctliOds used to achieve a comniunist state In the 
o pupils accept this statement as the real goal 
present party? Why or why not? Remind pupils of 
let policy of peaceful co-existence at the time 

itement was made. Would this policy likely to 

rfected the statement of the Communist Party in 

jntry? Why or why not? 



upils indicate different figures they have found 
St r.erigth of the American Communist Party. Be 

jey indicate dates for their f/igures. Compare dif- 
figures for the same dates. Why do they differ? 



What other kinds of fiqures might you be able to 
or the 30's and early hO's v/hich might throw some 
on the strength of tne party? (If necessary sug- 
lection figures.) Have a pupil use an almanac to 
large chart showing th^ vote for Communist candi- 
in elections in which they ran. 



New Program of the Communist 
Party U.S ,A . See especially 
pp. 97, 99. 



For several estimates, see 
Hoover, Masters of Deceit » 
p. 5 (for 1^3P"1955). 
Shannon, Dec 1 i ne of Am. Com - 
mun ism , pp. 91-92, 360. 
Howe and Coser, Am. Cornm^ 
Party , pp. 527-52b. 

World A^lmanac. 



)upils an exercise In which they are to mark each 
pent fact or estimate. The exercise should include 
nients which have figures on communist party member- 



f el lov^- travel lers. 



See Appendix, 



i pupil make two graphs showing changes in estimat- 
irty strength over the years. He should have one 

changes in votes for communist candidates for Pres- 

The other should show changes in estimated mem- 
ffp. Hcve these charts made to the same scale as the 
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;\. IS SCEPTICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
CAUSATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

A. RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
TRADICTS PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 
TIONS, 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE: CONSIDERS GENERALIZA- 
TIONS AND THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 

A. VALUES THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND 
RATIONAL THOUGHT AS APPLIED TO SO- 
CIAL AS WELL AS TO NATURAL DATA. 

S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement: a mono witnesses and 
authors and reports of research 
studies . 

S. Checks on the completenff^fs nf data 
and Is wary of aeneraHyati oris 
ba s^d on Insufficien t evidence. 

fiafniries sample used to see if It 
T pprescntative of p pp^lattnn for 
which generalizations are made.) 
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3. Members of the CommunI 
al Ike; they Join for d 
differ in their degree 
partyi differ In the ai 
the types of thinq the 
for tne party, differ 
Ing of party Ideology t 
reasons which lead man^ 
the party. 

a. Hi<t ds much Is knowi 
core members and 1e^ 
may not be 1 ike tho 
get out* However, 
eluded a number of 
This study does sho> 
top leaders differ 
level leaders, who 
what from the ordi 

b. Studies of former 
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IPTICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
riON IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

CTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
:TS PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 



EPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
EDGE: CONSIDERS GENERAL iZA- 

ANO THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
S SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 

OF NEW EVIDENCE. 

S THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND 
NAL THOUGHT AS APPLIED TO SO- 
\S WELL AS TO NATURAL DATA. 

for points of agreement and 
reement among witnesses and 
rs and reports of research 

s on the completeness of data 
s wary of generalizations 

S n insufficient evidence, 
es sample used to see if it 
pr^sontat ive of population for 
ciencral i zat ions are made. ) 



3. Members of the Communist Party are not all 
alike; they join for different reasons » 
differ in their degree of loyalty to the 
party, differ In the amount of work and 
the types of thing thev are willing to do 
for tne party, differ In their understand- 
ing of party Ideology, and differ in the 
reasons which lead many of them to leave 
the party, 

a. N<5t ds much Is known about the hard 
core members and leaders; they may or 
may not be like those who Join and then 
get out. However, one study has in- 
cluded a number of ex-party leaders. 
This study does show that by-and- large 
top leaders differ somewhat from lower- 
level leaders, who in turn differ some- 
what from the ordinary member, 

b. Studies of former communist party mem- 
bers show that they come from different 
kinds of homes and income backgrounds, 
but that few come from extreme poverty. 
Such studies also show that most commu- 
nists join when they are young. A large 
per cent are chlldrert of one or more 
foreign born parents, and many who have 
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tfmelines on shifts in foreign policy. Also add to those 
timelines a few more events such as Khrushchev's denuncia- 
tion of Stalin, the use of Soviet force to put down the 
Hun^rlan rebellion^ etc. Now have pupils compare changes 
in party strength to these events. What factors seemed 
to make it easier for the U.S. Communist Party to gain 
members? \7hat things seemed to bring about a loss In mem- 
bership? Vihy? 



52 « Now hold a class discussion on the question: What have 
you found from your books about the kinds of Americans 
who join the Communist Party? What kinds of homes do they 
come from in terms of Income levels? political background? 
religious background? What is their educational level? 
Are most of them foreign born? of poor educational level? 
etc. Get pupils to present data in answer to these ques- 
tions In terms of the books each jone ha^ read. Pupils 

H J '^^^^^^ answer.s because of their 
d I ffwim* Sources of Information, When such disagreements 
show up^ haVe pupils who disagree tell something about their 
sources of information* Discuss reliability of these sources. 

Then ask pupils to generalize on the basis of all of this 
data. Having compared these different sources of infor- 
mat ion t what can you conclude about the kinds of Americans 
who join the Communist Party? Be sure to ask further 
questions If pupils generalize too widely. For example, 
If they accept some of the statements by Ernst and Loth 
as accurate for all communists, ask any pupils who have 
read Almond to comment. Also discuss the problems of 
sapling In the Ernst and Loth study as well as In the 
Almond study. V/ho were the people studied? Which groups 
we're not studied? Is It possible that those who do not 
leave the party differ from those who do? What light does 
the Almond study throw on long-time members? Can you ac- 
cept everything that an individual ex-communist or all of 
the ex-communists Interviewed have to say about the party? 



Checks on the bias of Informants, 



Members of any group are attracted 
to It for varying reasons, some of 
which have nothing to do with the 
goals of the organization. 



Draws inferences from tables and 
charts. 



IS SCEPTICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
CAUSATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
TRADICTS PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 
TIONS. 

Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement amon^ wt tnesses , 
authors, and reports of research 
stud ies . 

Checks on bias of authors . 

Rejects whole-part arguments. 

Members of any group are attracted 
to It for various reasons, some of 
which have nothing to do with the 
goals of the organization. 



-bl 



on the bias of informants , 

: of any group are attracted 
or varying reasons, some of 
ave nothing to do with the 

)f the organization/ 



been in the party for sometime are for- 
eign born. Most are not minority group 
members, although some are. Meny come 
from liberal or even radical families, 
but many also come from conservative 
fami I les. 



nfercnces from tables and 



TICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
CM IN THE SOCIAL SCiENCES. 

S EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
S PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 



or po nts of agreement and 
ement among witnesses > 
> , and reports of research 



on bias of authors . 
whole-part arguments ^ 



of any group are attracted 
or various reasons, some of 
ave nothing to do with the 
f the organization. 



c. People join the Communist Party for 

different reasons and usually for a com- 
bination of reasons • Some of these 
reasons seem to be more Important in the 
U.S. than in some other countric which 
are not controlle* I^y the communu cs. 
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Why or why not? Do you think they would be likely to 
be fairly reliable about their home background? age at 
joining party? attitudes of parents? How does Almond 
try to qet around the fact that he has no figures on 
parental Income? Which is really more Important in terms 
of what might lead people to join the party: actual in- 
come and occupational level or what people think about 
It? 



53. Have pupil use the Almond study to make a series of 
charts shov/ing scmethlng about the background of those 
who became communists in this country. Another pupil 
might make similar charts using the Ernst and Loth study. 
Have the class compare the two sets of charts. 



Almond, A 
pp. 202, 
Ernst and 
Am. Commui 
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5^. Hold a discussion based on the wide reading about the 
reabu/:^ why people joined the Communist Party. Again 
list reasons on the chalkboard and try to find out how 
much agreement there is on each reason among the dif- 
ferent sources. Discuss: Is a person's expressed 
reason necessarily the real one? Suppose a person 
thinks he is telling the truth? Do you think you can 
be sure that the reason or reasons he gives are the 
true ones? How did Ernst and Loth and also Almond 
try to identify some of the reasons which might not be 
expressed? What did they conclude about recscns for 
joining? Do the two studies agree on the reasons? Do 
there seem to be differences in reasons for different 
occupational or class groups? Jn different periods when 
people joined? Do you think most people who joined had 
just one reason for Joining? To what extent did those 
who joined really know about and understand the Marxian- 
Leninist ideology? What kind of picture did most of 
them have of the purposes of the Party? 

Pf**cject tables from Almond as a check on some of the con- 
clusions. Also discuss: Do you think the reasons for 
joining are the sa.ne as those In the U.S.S.R. and ChlnaWy? 



Almond, / 
pp. 100, 
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why not? Do you think they would be likely to 
ly reliable about their home background? age at 
} party? attitudes of parents? How does Almond 

?et around the fact that he has no figures on 
Income? Which Is really more Important in terms 
: might lead people to join the party: actual in- 
)d occupational level or what people think about 



pupil use the Almond study to make a series of 
showing scmething about the background of those 
:ame communists in this country. Another pupil 
lake similar charts using the Ernst and Loth study, 
^e class compare the two sets of charts. 



Almond, Appeals of Communism , 
pp. 202, 210, 222, 158. 
Ernst and Loth, Report on the 
Am, Commun i s t , ch. 1 , " 



discussion based on the wide reading about the 
; why people joined the Communist Party, Again 
masons on the chalkboard and try to find out how 
qreement there is on each reason among the dif- 

sources. Discuss: Is a person's expressed 

necessarily the real one? Suppose a person 

he Is telling the truth? Do you think you can 
1 that the reason or reasons he gives are the 
nes? How did Ernst and Loth and also Almond 

identify some of the reasons which might not be 
sed? What did they conclude about reasons for 
q? Do the two studies agree on the reasons? Do 

eem to be differences in reasons for different 
tional or class groups? in different periods when 

joined? Do you think most people who joined had 
ne reason for joining? To what extent did those 
fined really know about and understand the Marxian- 
st Ideology? What kind of picture did most of 
ive of the purposes of the Party? 

t tables from Almond as a check on some of the con- Almond, ^PPf^^f^g^ Communism , 
OS, Also discuss: Do you think the reasons for pp. 100, IZB, 135» lb3. 
/9 are the sane as those in the U,S,S,R. and ChlnaWy? 

o 
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r , * Adjusts type of note-taking to 
type of oral presentation . 



Draws Inferences from tab1es» 



/. tS SCEPTICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
CAUSATION tIJ THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

RESPECTS EVIDEJICE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
TRADICTS PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 
TIONS. 

S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement anx>nq wi tnesses , 
authors J and reports of research 
stud les . 

S, Checks on bia? of authors ^ 

S. Rejects whole-part arguments. 

G. Members of any group are attracted 
to It for various reasons i some of 
which have nothing to do with the 
goals of the organization. 

S. Draws inferences from tables. 
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55. Once more collect pupils' notes on discussion and write 
suggestions for further improvement on each paper, Again 
you might project and discuss samples of good and nx^or 
notes . 



56. Project sorr.e of the tables in .Mmond and have pupils 

analyze th.cn to note differences among different yroups 
and differences among Americans and French and Italians 
in ter;7is of reasons for joining. After projecting and 
discusi:.ing some of these tables give puptis a '-vritten 
exercise on Interpreting another of the tables on ex- 
communists. Tlicn discuss findings in class. 



Almond, At 
PP. 195,^ 
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Nd^ have pupils v/fio have read Ernst and Loth and Almond 
explain' more rully the emotional reasons some had for 
joining, iuotc Almond on the kinds of emotional prob- 
lems whichViirht lead a person to the Party, and the 
ether factors vihich apparently must combine with these 
problems to do so. Project tables to illustrate some 
of these points. Quote Meyer's contrary point of view 
about this cause. Then ask: Do those of you who read 
books by ex-communists find any support for the /Jmond 
and Ernst point of view? (Hove them explain their 
answers^) Did those of you who rcacl Moover's chapters 
on th^ appeals of communism find any support for the 
point of view? \/hat might explain Lht difference be- 
tween Meyer and the findings of the two survey:^? Mave 
pupils wno have read books by ex-cominunists decide 
whether they can identify any such factors in their 
books « 



Almond, A 
pp. 243; 
(tables ) , 
Meyer, Th 
nists, 




ore collect pupils' notes on discussion and v/rite 
lions for further improvement on each paper. Again 
ght project and discuss samples of good and noor 



t some of the tables in Almond and have pupils 
e then to note differences among different cjroups 
ffercnccs among Americans and French and Itolians 
ns of reasons for joining. After projecting and 
jsing some of these tables give pupils a written 
:se on interpreting another of the tables on ex- 
lists. T!icn discuss findings in class. 



/e pupils \iho have read Ernst and Loth and Almond 
I n' more fully the emotional reasons some had for 
jg^ iuotc Almond on the kinds of emotional prob- 
jhich niglU lead a person to the Party, and the 
factors vyhich apparently must combine with these 
ems to do so. Project tables to illustrate some 
ese points. Quote Meyer's contrary point of view 
this cause. Then ask: Do those of you v»ho rood 
by ex-communists find any support for the Almond 
:rnst point of view? (Have them explain thvir 
;rs.) Did those of you who read Moover's chapters 
le appeals of communism find ai^y :jufport for the 
: of view? V/hat might explain difference be- 

Meyer and the findings of the tvyo surveyo? iiave 
s wno have read books by 
er they can identify any 



ex-coniiiiun i s ts dec \<ie 
such factors in 



thai r 



Almond, Ap peals o f Communism, 

pp. ]95n%Vh^'~iui, isb. 



Almond, Appeals of Conmunism, 
PP, 2t6, 253, h\\ 2ai 
(tables), ch, 10 for quotes. 
Meyer, The Moulding of Commu - 
nists, o. 92. 



Draws Infgrgnces from tables 



IS SCEPTICAL OF THEORIES OF SINGLE 
CAUSATION. 

Rejects whole- part ar9UiMents, 

Looks for points of agreement and 
disaqreement"^ong witnesses » 
authors t and reports of research 
studies ! 

RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
TRADICTS PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 
TIONS, 

Members of any group may disagree 
on many things not related to the 
particular goals of the group; they 
may also disagree about some of 
these qoals and particularly about 
ways of achieving these goals. 

Drews Inferences from tables. 



Membership In the Communist Party in 
this country turns over fairly rapidly 
and the large majority of members re- 
main with the party only a few years. 
People leave the Party for different 
reasons and combinations of reasons. 
Certain groups find it harder to break 
away than others do, even after they 
have begun to question their membership 
in the Party. Various factors seem to 
be involved In the degree to which 
groups find it difficult to break away 
at any one time,. Membership has de- 
clined after almost every big shift in 
the Party line except those which made 
the Party more acceptable to the Ameri- 
can people (as during United Front days 
and the World War II alllanceX 
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58. Have a pupil prepare a bulletin board dispaly on "Why 
Americans Join the Communist Party^" He might use 
tables, draw cartoons, and use pictures as well as cap- 
tions to illustrate the reasons. 

Show pupils the tables in Almond which compare the kinds Almond, App 
of appeals made in Soviet papers and in the Da i ly Worke r pp. 69, 70/ ' 
(Be sure to explain headings on tables before pupi 1 s 87. 
studv them.) Mhat kinds of appeals did communists and 
thos^ who read the Worker find in this country? Were 
the same things being emphasized in the Soviet Union? 
Why or why no::? What effect might this difference have? 



60. Have a class discussion based on the reading pupils have Almond, App 
done on why people left the Party. Again try to find ch. 11 and 

out how much agreement there is among the different 
sources of information. 

Ask: How do these reasons for leaving compare with 
thoi the same people had for joining? Does there seem 
to bt, iny relationship between lack of a clear picture 
of the party ^s ideology before joining and the reasons 
for leaving? What differences are there among tne long- 
i line p'^rty leaders, lower level leaders, and the ordin- 
riry parry - orkers? (From time to time show pupils 
\.>^b '-^t r,.^- Aii'Kjpd I'hot they can coir«pare the Tii^dings 
* \ LhtJi: •■> vHth -ome of the statements they }i<3'.>e 
'lU^-J :> . ".ov.)i borvo of the tables ?nr 
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, draw cartoons, and use pictures as well £ 
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jplls the tables in Almond v/hlch compare the kinds 
^als made in Soviet papers and In the Da 1 1 y Worker; 
re to explain headings on tables before pup i 1 s ^ 
t:hem, ) What kinds of appeals did communists and 
Mho read the Worker find in this country? Were 
ne things being emphasized in the Soviet Union? 
why not? What effect might this difference have? 



class discussion based on the reading pjpi Is have 
n why people left the Party. Again try to find 
w much agreement there is among the different 
s of information, 

j low do these reasons for leaving compare with 
khe same people had for joining? Does there seem 
j ny relationship between lack of a clear picture 

party's ideology before joining and the reasons 
3ving? What differences are there among the long- 

^^ty loaders, lower level leaders, and the ordln- 
• f y .-orkeis? (From time to time show pupils 

r! An-if;rnd so i'hot they can coinpare the fi ridings 
•: = ■> v/U.h ome oT the staioments they have 
' • • : ■-, } '^r. Use ::>opv3 of tho tables S;r 



Almond, Appeals of Comm u nism , 
PP. 69. TCr, 72, 73, 77, «5, 
87- 



A 1 mond , Appeals of Communism , 
ch. 11 and p. 35^# 
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G. Individuals know the political sys- 
tem as a set of images and pictures 
created for them by communicators; 
they react to those images rather 
than to the real v.or1d and real 
people. 

6. People with different Ideologies 
may perceive things differentlyv 



$• Sets up hypotheses . 

^. Tests hypotheses against data . 



Tests hypotheses against data . 

S. Considers alternative courses of 
act ion. 
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61 , Have a pux^ll pretend that he is a youxjg person who 

Joined the Communist Tarty during the United Front days 
against Fascism and left after the Soviet-Nazi pact. 
Have him draw two cartoons showing his Image of the 
party In each period. 

Have the class examine the cartoons. If no one has 
made cartoons, remind the class that some members left 
and some did not after this shift In party ll^e. Dis- 
cuss; Why might some members who Joined during the 
United Front days of anti-Nazism as a means of fighting 
Nazism, fail to^ leave after the Soviet Nazi Pact in 1939? 
Have a pupil whc has read Past's book describe the way in 
which members' perceptions are affected by their ideology 
and by the communist communications which they read and 
discuss. Have the pupil who has read Meyer's book com- 
ment on his explanation of why more members are not dis- 
illusioned by the sudden shifts in party line, 

62, Have a Dupil prepare a chart showing the results of the 
Ernst and Loth study on how long people who got out of 
the Party stayed in the Party, Have pupils compare the 
two charts and generalize about them. Ask those who 
have not read the uwo studies to hypothesize about such 
questions as the following: Would high party officials, 
lower party officials, or ordinary party members find it 
hardest to bring themselves to make a break with the 
party? etc. Then have pupils who have read the Almond 
study discuss the evidence which would support or refute 
the hypotheses, 

63. Discuss: Why dir^ people hesitate to leave the party? 
(Have pupils use data from their readings in this dis- 
cussion,) Do you think these reasons suggest any possi- 
ble measures which might be taken in this country to en- 
couracre people to leave the party? 

ERIC 



Ernst and Loth, 
Am, Communist , 
Almond, A-pn eajg 
PP. 336-337.34 
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Ernst and Loth, Report on the 
Am, Communist , p, 14 . 
Almond, Aj)peals of Communism 
PP. 336-337, 
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Draws inferences from tables > 



Generalizes from data^ 



c. Members of the Party seemed 
greatly in terms of what t 
bout the party's real aims 
they knew about espionage i 
control from Moscow, the ci* 
they were willing to accc^ 
line or orders willingly, 
wh:c"' r^arty actions were i' 
witli ojher values the 
degree to which they were \ 
sacrifice values, other re 
and time for the party^s d 



Generalizes from data 
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nces from tables^ 



from data , Members of the Party seemed to differ 

greatly in terms uf what they knew a- 
bout the party's real aims, the amount 
they knew about espionage activities or 
control from Moscow, the Hegree to which 
they were willing to accent the party 
line or orders willingly, the degree to 
wh'c*-' ':2rtY actions were in conflict 
vi'wh ojher values they held , the 
deciree to which they were willing to 
sac*- \ r]ce values, other relationships, 
and time for the party*s cause. 



from data. 
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64. Perhaps have each pupil write an imaginary letter which 
an ex-communist might have written to a relative or 
friend explaining why he joined the Cominunist Part^^, 

. why he left, why he hesitated to leave, and problems 
he has faced since leaving. 



C5. Read aloud a brief quotation on the different ways In 
v;hich ex-communists reoct to communism and conserva- 
• tism. Point out that some feel that many will turn to 
extreme rigiit groups or religion. Now project charts 
from Almond so that pupils can judge the accuracy of 
these hypotheses. Also have pupils examine tables to 
find out which groups were most likely to react by going 
to an opposite extreme or shea- pol i t ical indifference, 

66. Remind pupils that they were to try to find out whether 
or not the communists in this country believed in Marx- 
ian ideology* Ask: On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, how would you answer this question? 



67. 



the 



Have a pupil prepare and explain a chart presenting 
model of the Communist Party and the good communist 
Party worker as found through content analysis of lead 
ing Communist books. 
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Discuss: How many of the people you read 
to live up to this model while they were 



about seemed 
in the Party? 



A Imond , 
pp. 356-35^' 



Almond, Appe 
ch. 3. 



ive each pupil write an imaginary letter whfch 
lunist might have written to a relative or 
[lainlng why he joined the Comn^unist Party; 

left, why he hesitated to leave, and prchle'Tis 
led s i nee 1 eav i ng. 



a brief quotation on the different ways in 
ix-'Commun i s ts react to communism and cohserva- 

it out that some feel that many will turn to 

■ht groups or religion. Mow project charts 
id so that pupils can judge the accuracy of 
Irlieses. Also have pupils examine tables to 

iiich groups wei*e most likely to react by going 
itc extr^eme or sheer poli t fca 1 indifference. 



A]mor)d, A ppeals o f Conimunism,' 
pp. 356-359. 



Ills tliat they were to try to find out v;hether 
communists in this country believed in Marx- 

|qy. /,sk: On the basis of your present infor- 
/ would you answer this question? 



pi I prepare and explain a chart presenting the 
he Communist Party and the good communist 
er as found through content analysis of lead- 
1 i s t books . 

How many of the people you read about seemed 
O :his model while they were in the Party? 



A 1 mond , Appeals of CoiTHnunism , 
ch, 3. 



6« Members of any group have varying 
degrees of interest and participa- 
tion. 

S . Checks on the bias and c ompetency 
o^ authors > 

Checks on the completeness of data 
and Is wary of general Izat ions 
based on insufficient evidence , 

$• Looks for points of a^jrecment and 
d isagreement arriong witnesses , 
authors, and re por ts o^ research 
studies. 
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(Was there any difference among dif^ereut groups within 
ihe Party? Did the people you read about seem to be 
aware of the Idea! model of party workers, at the time 
they joined? How well do you think the majority of 
party r. embers lived up to this Ideal?) 



Select students who have read b^joks by ex-communists 
who were never really important in the parly. Now se- 
lect pupils who read book? by conTnunists who were es- 
pionage agents or leaders and remained communists for 
a long time. Have them compare v;hat they found about 
thei r at " i tudes toward taking orders from the party, the 
means used ty the party, their knov/ledge about the party's 
relationship to the U.S»S^R», their knov/ledge about sCy- 
i-ng, etc. 

Or have several pupils read and prepare written reports 
on tv/o different eye-witness accounts of life in the 
Communist Party* in each case, the two accounts should 
differ* For example, someone might read the account by 
Chambers und the occount by Hicks. Another night read 
the account by Budenz and the account by Fast, etc. Have 
pupils identify points of difference about why people 
joined, what they did in the party, how they now feel a- 
bout the party. They should also try to account for these 
d i f f erences . 

Have these pupils report briefly on the itemized differ- 
ences they ^^und and possible explanations for them. Have 
each pupil coriment on the reading rate which he had to use 
in making this kind of comparison. How did It differ from 
that which he would use in Just getting general ideas about 
why people joined a party and what kinds of activities they 
undertook in the Party? 



e.g. HI cks , Where 
Out Fas t , n|ake 
against one of" th 
Budenz or Chamber 
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Budenz and the account h\ Fast, etc. Have 
V points of difference about why people 
fiey did in the party, how they now feel a- 
They should also try to account for these 



:is report briefly on the itemized differ- 
nd and possible explanations for them. Have 
nent on the reading rate which he had to use 

kind of comparison^ How did It differ from 
./ould use in just getting general ideas about 
aed a party and what kinds of activities they 

le Party? 
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S» Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witnesses ^ 
authors 1 and reports of research 
studies • 



$• Looks for points of agreement and . 
disagreement among witnesses ^rid , 
authors • 

S, Adjusts note- taking to type of 
oral reports 



S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement amonii witnesses an'c/ 
authors. 



A. RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON 
TRAOICTS PREJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 
TIONS. 

A. IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 



ERIC 



^, The Communists have been chc 
newed activity, especially s 
youth groups as Communist Pc 
with Infiltrating other yout 
the New Left. 
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pints of agreement and 
c among witnesses / 
d reports of research 



The Communists have been charged with re- 
newed activity, especially setting up new 
youth groups as Communist Party fronts and 
with Infiltrating other youth groups « of 
the New Left. 



Pints of agreement and 
t among witnesses and 



IDENCE EVEN WHEN IT CON- 
EJUDICES AND PRECONCEP- 



oints of agreement and 
t among witnesses and . 

e-takinq to type of 



3 TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
lAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 



69. Have a group of students analyze typical written mater- 
ials on the American Communist Party designed for high 
school students^ They should compare the material with 
the findings of the Ernst and Loth and the Almond bLudies. 
Have them report their findings to the class. 



70. Show the 
pare the 
in other 



film Communism in the U^S. 
5 deas presented in it with 



and have pup i 1 s 
those they h 



sources 



71. Have a pupil report 
analyze the charges 
youth organization, 
which they use. In 
different points of 



on tfie W.E.B^ DuBoIs Ciubs. He should 
that they iave a communist front 

He s Should also analyze the tactics 
making his report, he should note 
view lie has found. 



Afterv;ards, check pupils^ notes on the report. 



r i In: Conmi n i S i 
Indiana Univer 



Luce, The New 

pages . See Tri 

Jacobs and Lan 

N ew Rad i ca 1 s , 

T9I-2OO. 

See also Reade 



72„ A pupil might: report on othtir ^!cw LcTl youth groups 
which Luce claims are frofit organizations or being 
infiltrated by the Cofwunr:it Pirty of the U.S. He 
should analyze the degree to wliich ciiFfrrsnt authors 
agree upon such a design.ilion ^:is well as the tactics 
used by the group, the extent to which members are 
Marxist oriented, and the estiiootes of meiobership, size. 



Luce, T he New 
use inHex. 

Jacobs and Lan 
The New Radica 
See also Reade 
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73, Give pupils Scouffer^s question on what mnkes the com- 
munist parLy dangerous. Coj-tpare pupils* rr^actiodS now 
to those th;Cy hod at the beginning of the unit. 

Repeat some or the other questions which you gave pupils 
from the Stouffer study at the beginning of the unit. 
Compare reacLions now to those before pupils studied the 
American Conmunlst Party. Have reactions changed? ff 
so, v.'hy? 



)up of students analyze typical written mater- 
ie American Communist Party designed for high 
idents. They should compare the material with 
igs of the Ernst and Loth and the Almond studies, 
report their findings to the class. 



'Ilm Communism in the U,S> and have pupils ^om- . Film: ConTmu n i sm i n the U , S , , 
deas presented in it with those they h^^vo ;\.ofid Indiana "University, 30 min. 
;ources ♦ 



il report 
e charges 
jn i zat ion. 
use. In 

points of 



on t(^e W.E.B^ OuBois Clubs. He shoiiUJ 
that they ore a communist front 

He should also ar^aiyze the tactics 
making his report, he should note 
view he has found. 



check pupils* notes on the report. 



N ew Left , 
i ndex. 



Luce, The_ 
pages. See 
Jacobs and Landaer, ed,, 
N ew Rad ic als , pp, 48-53. 
T^T 



scattered 



See 



'200, 
also 



Reader *s Gu ide. 



The 



'yht report on oth»ir New Left youth groups Luce, The New Left j p, k and 

i claims are fro(jt organ i;iat i ons or being use index, 

•d by the Cor-'mun i s t Pirty of the U.S. He Jacobs dnd Landau ^ . eds,, 

f]yze the degree to wiuch cliffy i\^nt authors The New Radicals , 

such a designation cis well 3s the tactics See also Reader's Guide . 

e group, the extent to v/hich members ate 

seated, and the estimotes of oiciribersh ip , size. 



b Stauffer^s question on what mokes the com- 
ly dangerous. Coiap^re pupils^ reactions now 
hey had at the beginning of the unit^ 

iC or the other questions which you gave pupils 
touffer study at the beginning of the unit, 
.actions now to those before pupils studied the 

.or.T.\unist Party, Have reactions changed? If 

ERIC 



Generalizes from data. 



Applies previously- learned concepts B. The Progressive Labor Party 
and generalizations to new data / party which follows the Chln^ 

Party 1 ine. 



Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witnesses and 
authors . 

General izes from data^ 



Applies p^reviously-learned concepts C. A number of other groups hav< 
and generalizations to new data / grouped with the Progressive 

some of groups considered Cor 
as part of **The New Radicals* 
Left." These groups react s 



zes from data> 



previously-learned concepts B. The Progressive Labor Party Is a communist 
^ralizations to new data , party which follows the Chinese Cofnnunlst 

Party line. 



:>r points of agreement and 
■tment among witnesses and 



zes from data> 



previous ly- learned concepts C, A number of other groups have come to be 
hralizations to new data / grouped with the Progressive Labor Party and 

some of groups considered Communist Fronts 
as part of 'The New Radicals*' or **The New 
O Left." These groups react strongly to many 

ERIC 
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7^, Have all pupils write editorials expressing their views 
on the extent to which the Communist Party in the U.S. 
constitutes o danger today and the reasons for their 
views. Perhaps have them focus upon their reactions 
to some recent statement about this danger. 



75. Have pupils read excerpts from the article on 'Perspec- 
tives of the Lcft^ which appeared In the Progressive La- 
bor Party organ Progressive Labor ,, and from the Pream- 
ble to the Constitution of the Progressive Labor Party, 
Does this preamble support or refute Luce's charges? 

Discuss: V/hat do these documents indicate about the 
point of view of the Progressive Labor Party ? 



"Selected Ree 



76. Have pupils give a panel report on The Progressive 
Labor Party. They should compare reasons why people 
join and leave it with those which the class has dis- 
cussed for joining and leaving the Communist Party. 
They should report on Luce's interpretation of the re- 
lationship between this party and the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. One member of the group might check Pro- 
gressive Labor Party materials to see what policies 
they are advocating in terms of foreign relations and 
especially the Chinese-Soviet rlit. What light do 
these materials throw on Luce*s claim about the tie 
between the U.S. and Chinese pa ties? The panel should 
al5>^ discuss tactics used by the party and compare them 
with those used by the Communist Party. 



Luce, The Nev 
also digest 
Digest for Ft 
JdcoDs and L 
Radicals , pp 



77. Have pupils read an excerpt from Flack's paper for the ''Selected Re 
1965 Students for Democratic Society Convention. Dis- 
cuss: Does this sound as though the organization Is 
c6mmunist? Jhat would you need to know about the organ- 
O ization in order to decide whether or not it is a group 
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pupils write editorials expressing their views 
xtent to which the Communist Party in the U.S. 
tites a danger today and the reasons for their 
Perhaps have them focus upon their reactions 
recent statement about this danger. 



)ils read excerpts from the article on 'Perspec- 
the Lcff which appeared in the Progressive La- 
y organ Progress i ve Labor ^ and from the Pream- 
he Constitution of the Progressive Labor Party, 
s preamble support or refute Luce's charges? 



"Selectea Readfngs/' 



V/hat do these documents indicate about 
view of the Progressive Labor Party ? 



the 



)i1s give a. panel report 
rty. They should compare 

leave it with those which 
or joining and leaving the 



on The Progressive 
reasons why people 



the class 
Commun ist 



has dis- 
Party, 



;uld report on Luce*s interpretation of the re- 
ip between this party and the Chinese Commu- 
ty. One member of the group might check Pro- 
Labor Party materials to see what policies 
advocating in terms of foreign relations and 
ly the Chinese-Soviet rift. What light do 
terials throw on Luce's claim about the tie 
the U.S. and Chinese parties? The panel should 
cuss tactics used by the party and compare them 
se used by the Communist Party, 



Luce, The New Lg^t> (See 
also digest in Reader's 
Digest for Feb., 196/.) 
Jacobs and Landau>e±c, The New 
Radicalsi pp. 43-^8, 



lis read an excerpt fr^m Flack's paper for the ''Selected Readings,'* 

dents for Democratic jociety Convention, Dis- 

oes this sound as though the organization is 

t? What would you ne^d to know about the organ- 

[n order to decide whether or not it is a group 

FRir 
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the values of American socle 
bring about drastic changes in 



S« Looks for points of agreemeni: and 
HTsaqreement among witnesses and 
authors and other sources of 
format Ion, ^ 



I n- 



Defines problem by identifying 
values involved^ 



S, Generalizes from dat^a. 



S, Identifies assumptions , 
S, General fzesfrom data. 
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of the values of American society and wish 
bring about drastic changes in that society 



■>oints of aqreemeni r^nd 
nt among witnesses a nd 
d other sources of in- 



lem by i^d ' i f y t nq 
Tved» 



^ from dac>a> 



assumptions ♦ 



from data> 
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dedicated to violence or to peaceful means to achieve 
its aims. 



78. Now have a group of stuJents present a panel report on 
Students for Democratic Society. They should describe 
different points of view and the sources they have used* 



Jacobs and La 
New Rad ical s 

u9-ia6. 



7^. Perhaps have a yroup of students present a panel discus- 
sion on the F.S.M. movement and the Berkeley Student Re- 
volt and analyze the characteristics of many members of 
the New Left as they are indicated in this revolt. 

Discuss: ./hat are the value conflits Involved in such 
a revolt? 



Lipset and V.'a 
Bericelcy Stude 



CO. Remind the students of the statements they read at the 
beginning of this unit by Brown and Carmichael of SNIC, 
Now have a student or a group of students report on 
SNIC and analyze its tactics and the charges that some 
people have made that it has come under communist Influ- 
ence. Discuss: Is such an organization dangerous to 
our society? Why or why not? 



Luce^ The New 
Jacobs and La 
Radicals. 



ut . Have pLpils read and compare a series of editorials and 
articles on The New Left or New Radicals. Discuss: How 
does the New Left seam to differ from the leftist groups 
of the I930's? How do their basic assumptions differ? 
Do you think it is dangerous to our society? Why or why 
not? If you do, do you consider it more or less danger- 
ous than the Cofrfnunist Party? Why? 



eog. Jacogs a 
The New Radic 
280-295; fime 
pp. 26-27; Ro\ 
Grows 'Tiresoi 
May 2, 1967, 



o violence or to peaceful means to achieve 



group of students present a panel report on 
)r Democratic Society. They should describe 
olnts of view and the sources they have used, 



e a group of students present a panel discus- 
F.S.M. movement and the Berkel'ey Student Re- 
lalyze the characteristics of many members of 
t as they are indicated in this revolt. 

hat are the value conflits involved in such 



students of the statements they read at the 
f this unit by Brown and Carmichael of SNIC, 
student or a group of students report on 
jalyze its tactics and the charges that some 
1 made that it has come under communist influ- 
:uss: is such an organization dangerous to 
!? V/hy or why not? 



Jacobs and Landau, eds,, The 
New Radica ls, ch. h and pp. 



Lipset and Walin, eds., The 
Berkeley Student Revolt 



Luce, The New Left > 

Jacobs and Landau,ect" Jhe New 

Radicals . 



; read and compare a series of editorials and 
, The New Left o. New Radicals, Discuss: How 
w Left seem to differ from the leftist groups 
I's? How do their basfc assumptions differ? 
X It is dangerous to our society? Why or why 
;j do, do you consider it more or less danger- 
e Communist Party? Why? 



Cog* Jacogs and Landau , eds,> 
The New Radicals, pp^ 82-85, 
280-295; Time , April 28, 1967, 
pp, 26-27; Rowan, ''New Left 
Grows 'Tiresome,'"' Mpls. Star , 
May 2, 1967, p, lOA. ^' 
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Sets up hypotheses about possible 
consequences of^ a11:ernative courses 
of act ion. 



3 <:ts up hypotheses ^ 

uses deduced consequences of hy - 
potheses ( i then statements) to 
guide col lect ion of data. 



Groups of the Far Rfght hove been 
their membership in recent years; 
sidered by some to be dangerous to 
society, by others to be preserver 
curity, and by still others to be 
tant as to be ignored. 
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3, During di scuss ions , ke ps to the 
point, helps move the Mtscusston 
alongi and searches fo7" po i nts "of 
agreement . 

S , During discussions helps create 

an atmosphere in which all members 
oT the group feel secure and anxi - 
ous to part I c I pate> 

During discussions, respects the 
rights an^ opinions of othersT 
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^'Ses about possible 
^ alternative courses 



s es . Oc Groups of the Far Right hove been increasing 

their membership in reccijt years; they are con 
nsequences of hy - sidered by some to be dangerous to icrican 

cn statements) to society, by others to be preservers of our se- 

n of data> ' curity, and by sti]] others to be so unimpor- 

tant as to be ignored. 



ions , keeps to the 
-j\/e the discussion 
arches for p o ints of 



: ions helps create 
in which all member s 
eel secure and anxi - 

^pate> 



ions, respects the 
nions of others. 
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G2. Discuss: On the basis of what you nov; knov; aboiii. 

Comitiunlst Party and the Progressive Iribcr Party cnxi ihr- 
other groups of the New Left, '/.'I.]; '.inds of rj.;r \- / 
would you suagest to reduce JM)--:lr I ^'^;i'Jl.:^', V r.-.K. ^.tj 
any -thri-^at ^ou l:f-;:nl< th<^y pobc fn ?'fi:j couiUry? M-ve 
pup* !s -'O^l^ j'osGibfC L':v.:f^- - ^t- •v.iicij -nd v;hor ^-u: 
think v/ou'fd r-ru] t fri.^Pi .^^ o^-'.^r -j ^;r action iii U..;;^ 
of the i..om!ni.;ri f h t" ' threat c'jnd- ^^I v i 1 ( i'serties, T-jl i ^.u- 
pi Is tf^al tr«cy v/ill return t f?x.^)iJr.cj tliose coui^o^ :^f 
action later In the unit. 



C3» Before pupils be^in their :>tudy o^' the groups of the See bibliography. 

Far Ri-g'-it, let tliem set \ip hypotheses about why people 
might join such c]]"OLips* Ti'iey s hioi! 1 d deve 1 op a series 
of if-then statt;iTients whi:,h ^vould I'jo'id true if their 

hypotheses are true. Discuss: Hov/ might political . . 

scientists collect data to test tbei-e hypotheses ?: Hov; 

can v;e try Lo test them? Give pupils a chance to reod 

in cli .s or <jo lo the library to -work on special tcjpics 

related to tiie fir Rights Pupils should try to find 

information in 'hefr reading to support or contradict 

these if-t^K't^ stDtemer^ls and so the hypotheses and to 

find out iv poliMcal scientists have conducted such 

s tud i es . 

Before hoMiny r:ny more 'Mener r3l class discussions, ask 
tlie cl-3ss lo suggest improving discussions. Vv'hat 

kinds of L'c 't.ivior have niride for good ri I scuss i ons ? fur 
poor d i scu'^s i ons ? Try to identify criteria for good 
d i scuss i o:v ':K:hav i or , Point out necessity for trying to 
follow such urit-eria, particularly when dealing with 
highly con I rovers ial topics . 
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A. EVALUATES MIFORMATION AND SOURCES 
OF INFORM/JION BEFORE ACCtPiING 
EVIDENCE Alio GENERALIZATIONS. 

A. IS CURIOUS Ar^OUT SOCIAL DATA, 

The interest group attempts, to 
bring aggregates of Influence to 
bear upon decision-makers by at- 
tempts to frame the possible choices 
the decls ion-niakers have, by direct 
influence, by education, and by at- 
tempts to coafcro] the selection of 
the decision-maker. 



K The Far Right does not cons 
lithtc organization; the dl 
on the Far Right differ con 
their attitude toward the 



U! 



5. Jdentifles and examines assumptions 
to decide whether he can acceplL ~ 
them. 

6. In complex societies, non-govern- 
mental aggregates of power or in- 
fluence may be enemies of freedom 
In that they may deprive the indiv- 
ciual of options just as surely as 
government may. 



a. Some of the Far Right groj 
vocate violence or have bj 
use violence or are prepaj 
ground groups to use viol< 
think it essential to pre^ 
they see as important in 
ciety. 
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In complex societies, non-govern- 
mental aggregates of power or In- 
fluence may be enemies of freedom 
in that they may deprive the Indlv- 
dual of options just as surelv as 
government may. 

Identifies and examines assumptions 
to decide whether or not he can ac- 



cept them > 



'ORMATION AND SOURCES 
\m BEFORE ACCEPTING 
GENERALIZATIONS. 

50UT SOCIAL DATA, 

group atieuT.ptJ^ to 
5tes of Influence to 
:l s ion-mokers by at- 
\-ne the possible choices 
makers have, by direct 
' education, and by at- 
itrol the selection of 

maker. 



t d examines assumptions 
"ther he can accepF 



)CietleS9 non-govern- 
jates of power or in- 
)e enemies of freedom 
may deprive the indiv- 
)ns just as surely as 



?c i et I es , non- govern- 
jates of power or in- 
ie enemies of freedom 
nay deprive the indlv- 
ns just as surely as 

id examines assumptions 
ther or not he can ac- 



K The Far Right does not constitute a mono- 
lithic organization; the different groups 
on the Far Right differ considerably in 
their attitude toward the use of violence. 



a« Some of the Far Right groups openly ad 
vocate violence or have been know to 
use violence or are prepari'^q under- 
ground groups to use violent. e If they 
think it essential to preserve what 
they see as important In American so- 
ciety. 
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Or 



Show the film Case History of a Rumor 
rumor was started by people on 



the 

Invasion of the country. Discuss: 
groups which spread this rumor were 
security? \/hy or why not? Do you think 
stitute a danger to our security? Why or why not? Now 
tell pupils that they will take a toore thorough look at 
groups on the Far Right. Pupils should try to decide 
whether they are dangerous to our security. 



which shows how a 

Far Right about an 
Do you think the 
helping preserve our 
that they con- 



86. 



Have a group of students present a panel discussion on 
the Ku Klux Klan. Discuss^ Is the Klan a danger to the 
security of our country? Why or why not? On what assump- 
tions ^'>es the Klan base Its actions? 



F i Im; Case Hi si 
Operat ion Wate 



(C.B.S. Report 



Klux 



Rice, Ku 
i t ics . 
See Ant i-Defam< 
pamphlets and 
Use Reader 's Gi 
i nformation b»*i 
House Committe 



07. Remind pupils of the material they read about the Min- Use Readers ' G 
utemen when they started the unit. Then have a pupil 
present a report on the Minutemen. Discuss: Are the 
Minu temen a danger to our security? Why or why not? 
On what assumptions do they base their organization? 
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i In Cose History of a Rumor which shows how a FWmi Case History of a Rumor , 
'started by people on the Far Right about an Operation Water Moccasin 

the country^ Discuss: Do you think the (C.B.S. Reports ). 

ich spread this rumor were helping preserve our 

\/hy or why not? Do you think that they con- 
danger to our security? Why or why not? Now 
s that they will take a more thorough look at 
the Far Right, Pupils should try to decide 
ley are dangerous to our security. 



up of students present a panel 
hx Klan« Discuss: Is the Klan 
f our country? Why or why not? 
the Klan base its actions? 



discussion on 
a danger to the 
On what assump- 



Rice, Ku 
I tics. 



Klux Klan In Am, Pol- 



T^nt i *Defamat ion League 
pamphlets and leaflets. 
Use Reader 's Gu ide to locate 
information brought out during 
House Committee Investigations. 



:>ils of the material they read about the Mir - Use Readers' Guide. 

n they started the unit. Then have a pupM 

report on the MInutemen, Discuss: Are the 

a denger to our security? V/hy or why not? 
.sumptions do they base their organization? 
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S. Generalizes from data> 



S. Identif!'^s and examines assumptions 
to decide: whether or not he can ac * 
cept the n^ 

S. j<^:iera1 Izes from data. 



A. EVALUATES INFORMATION AND SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION BEFORE ACCEPTING 
EVIDENCE AND GENERALIZATIONS. 
« 

S. I den t > f t #g-"fmd exam I nHs ass umpt I ops 
to~declde whether he can accept thenv 

S. Checks facts against his own back-* 
ground of information . 



b. Most of the Far Right Grouf 
openly advocate violence bi 
stir up hatreds which lead 
Unlike the ordinary conser^ 
bers tend to: 

1) droup all opponents as 
communist sympathizers. 

2) want to get rid of almo^ 
social-economic legisla 
ternational programs sei 
country during this cen 

3) try ■ to set up organi 
from the top. 
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Most of the Far Right Groups do not 
openly advocate violence but sometimes 
stir up hatreds which lead to violence. 
Unlike the ordinary conservative, mem- 
bers tend to: 

1) Qroup all opponents as communists or 
communist sympathizers. 

2) want to get rid of almo:>t aM of the 
social-economic legislatlor md Irr- 
ternational programs set n this 
country during this century. 



3) try to set up orgdn! .«uns dominated 
from the top. 



08. Now compare the Minutemen and the Ku Klux Klan. What do 
they seem to have in common? How do they differ? What 
seems to set them off from some of the other Far Right 
Groups ? 



09. Have a group of 



Rockwell's Amer 



students present a panel discussion on 
ican Nazi Party. Discuss: On what as- 
sumptions di& . Rockwell base his organization? How is 
this group organized? What tactics does It use? Do you 
think that this party is a danger to our security? Why 
or why not? 



See Anti-Defamat 
materials and ma 
duced by the' Ame 
Party. 



90. Tell pupils that they are now going to look at the larg- 
est and best-known of the groups on the Far Riqht, the 
^jhn Birch Society. Some people believe that It Is dan- 
gerous. Others believe strongly that It Is the hope of 
America. Pupils should try to decide for themselves^ 




G i ve pupi Is 
Sympos i urn i 
statements , 
statements 
ly an enemy 
for America 
off wfth, a 
every singl 



a copy of Welch's remarks at the Minnesota 
n ]9oh. After they have read his Initial 
have them look more carefully at certain 
such as: 1 )'government Is always and inevltab- 
of individual f reedoiru;" ^" 1 would rather have 

and I am convinced America would be better 
government of 300,000 officials and agents, 
e one of them a thief, than a government of a 



Minnesota Sympos 



U. of Minn., Dep 
certs and Lecture 
same as some of 
Welch's Blue Boo 



I. 



the Minutemen and the Ku Klux Klan. What do 
o have in comwon? How do they differ? What 
t them off from some of the other Far Right 



p of students present a panel discussion on 
American Nazi Party, Discusj- On what as- 
RockweU base his organization? How is 
rganized? What tactics does it use? Do you 
this party is a danger to our security? Why 



that they are now going to look at the larg- 
known of the groups on the Far Right, the 
Society, Some people believe that it is dan- 
hers believe strongly that it is the hope of 
^jpils should try tc decide for themselves. 

a copy of Welch's remarks at the Minnesota 
n Woh. After they have read his Initial 

have them look more carefully at certain 
such as: 1 )*government is always and inevltab- 

of individual f reedom^'^ ^" I would rather have 
and 1 am convinced America would be better 
■ --^^7'-nment of 300,000 officials and agents, 
egj^(^of them a thief, than a government of a 



See Ant i -Defamat ion League 
materials and materials pro- 
duced by the' American Nazi 
Party. 



Minnesota Symposium , I96i*, 
U, of Minn. , Dept. of Con- 
^3rts and Lectures, (Almost 
same as some of comments in 
Welch's BbieBook. ) 



General izi's from data> 



The interest group attempts to 
bring aggregates of influence to 
bear upon decis ion-ioakers by at- 
tempts to frame the possible 
choices the decision-makers have, 
by direct influence, by education, 
and by attempts to control the 
selection of the decision-maker. 

In complex societies, non-govern- 
mental aggregates of power or in- 
fluence may be enemies of freedom 
in that they may deprive the in- 
dividual of options just as surely 
as government may. 



Applies prey ious ly- learned concepts 
and qeneraMzat iote to new data / 

The contrast between democratic 
and non*democrat ic political sys- 
tems may be lof)ked at as a conflict 
In bas:c underlying values. 



mlllior agents with every single one of them an honest, 
honorable public servant/* .3) his statement on govern- 
ment interference with the market system. Have pupils 
discuss: Do you agree with these statements? Why or 
why not? What evidence does Welch present for his con- 
clusions? What proposals does he make for preventing 
war? for improving economic conditions? Some people 
have called \/elch an anarchist. Does this statement 
support or contradict that charge? 



91 • Have pupils examine Welch's ten point program. Discuss: 
How does this program compare with that of the other Far 
Right groups that you have studied so far? Ho'^» does it 
compare with what you know of the communist program? 

Now have o pupil report on how the organization has tr red 
to carry out points '♦-6, AnuLher might report on how 
the t^roup tried to ca^ry out point #10 during the 1964 
e?ect ion. 



Welch, Blue Bo 
Broyles, The 



£i?iy» pp. 15- 
street and Ove 
Tactics of Ext 



Brovles, The 
Epstein and. Fo 
the John Birch 



Overs treet and 
Strange Tactic 
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H6v<& pupils rod (or rcw J ^1 -.ikJ) an excerpt from V/elch's 
Olu^ Book which descrifes the or j/jn izot ion which V/elch 
would insist upon for t lu* Oirch society. Discuss: How 
does the org<mizotion oT this group compare with tbe or- 
ganiration of political pcirlies in this country? How 
does Jt conpore \/ith the organization of the comrrunist 
po r t y 



Welch, Blue Bo 
quotat Ions In 
Overstrcet, St 
of Extremism, 
B roy 1 es t ionn 

po. ky-k'K. 



i^nts v-^ith every single one of them an honest, 
)ublic servant/* .3} his statement on govern- 

rerence with the market system. Have pupils 
-o you, agree vith these statements? Why or 
/hat evidence does Welch present for his con- 
'/hat proposals does he make for preventing 
'proving economic conditions? Some people 

id \/elch an anarchist. Does this statement 
contradict that chartje? 



examine Welch's ten point program. Discuss: 
nis program compare with that of the other Far: 
as that you have studied so fa**? How does it 
th what you know of the communist program? 

pupil report on how the organization hastri'fed 
ut points ^-6^ Another might report on how 
ried to carry out point #To during the 1964 



Welch, Blue Book , Or see 
B roy 1 e$. The John Birch So - 
ciet y , pp. 15-lb or Over- - 
street and Overstreet, Strange 
Tactics Qf_ ^xt^flg^ism t ch^ 7.^ 
Broyles , The John ,B I rch Socrety . 
Epstein ^nd, h'arsters Report in 
the John Birch Society 196^7" ^ 
Overstreet and Overstreet, 
Strange Tactics of Extremism. 



> rood (or rc\ 
•hlco d« scrit i 
.t upon for (I 
• qon i zot ion 



^r.wcj) on uxccrpt from V/elch's 
I he or ^jan izat ion which V/elch 
{ h.o Bircli society. Discuss: How 
of this group compare with tbe or- 



of political pcirtics in this country? How 
pare wittt the oryanization of the communist 



Welch, Blue Book. Or see 
guotations in Overstreet and 
Overstreet, Strange Tact ics 
of Extremism^ pp. 3^ » 122; 
BroyleSt John Birch Society > 
po. k7'kW. 
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The contrast between democratic 
and non-democratic political sys- 
tems may be looked at as a con- 
fllct in basic underlying values^ 

The means used may make it diffi- 
cult to achieve the stated ends 
or goals. 



Identifies and examines assumpticns 
to decide whether or not he can ac - 
cept them> 

Rejects post hoc arguments; looks 
for another factor which may have 
caused the later eventT ~ 



EVALUATES INFORMATION AND SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION BEFORE ACCEPTING 
EVIDENCE AND GENERALIZATIONS. 



Read aloud several quotations froin Lenin on Party organ- 
ization and tactics v;hich are similar to some of those 
made by leaders on tne Far Right, (Or merely recall his 
tactics if pupils studied the Center's 11th grad e course. ) 
Discuss: Do the ends justify the means of using the 
same tactics as those used by the Communists? Remind pu- 
pils aoout their study of the U.S.S.R. last year. What 
happened when the Soviets tried to use terror and force 
and totalitarian government to achieve their ends? 



Read aloud some of the charges of communism levied against 
conservatives and mi dd 1 e-of- readers by some of the ultra 
conservatives. (e^g, Welch's charge against Eisenhower 

r i ■ 



•t;c. 



cho- 9 
are ^ 
or vib 



I i 1 
no 



Revilo Oliver^s comments on Kennedy^ assassin- 
) After each charge, ask pupils whom they 
charge might made against. Tell them and 
.'■y knov; about this person^ political views. If 
' - acl aloud enough more of each charge so that 
ry to identify the assumptions upon v^hichthe 
l.w-'sed. Discuss: Do you think such -remarks 
i :•: r..>{7;bat t i ng 



to 



communism m this co"ntry? Why 
you think groups making such charges are 
our r^ecurity? Why or why not? ^ 



Overstreet and Ove 
Strange Tactics of 
pp. 120, 155, 22k. 
Quotations from Le 
unit on U^S^S.R^ i 



e.g. See Broyles, 
Birch Society , p* 
(E ! senhower ) ; Epst 
Forster, p. 21 (Ke 
Overstreet and Ove 
Strange Tac tics of 
p. 50 (Dul les )v i 



l!ov : i.iidci i s road and analyze a number of issues of the Issues of Amer icar 
B i rcJ-i SocieLy^s Amer ican Opinion magazine and other Birch 
Society motcr i als* They'mfglit study current issues and 
alvo sofne of the issues of 1963. Discuss the points of 
vicv/ and reasoning used in theme 



Have a sludcnt read 
er , Mrs , r rank! In, 
di'scuss vMdZ !:inds 
vjas used, or^d \/hat 



and report on the case of the teach- 
in Paradise, California. He should 
of attacks wer^ made, what evidence 
happened as the result of the attacks. 



'^Hel 1 Breaks Loos 
dise,'* Life, Apri 1 
pp. 73-H?r" 



» 



era] quotations from Lenin on Party organ- 
ctics v;hich are similar to some of those 
s on the Far Right. {Or merely recall his 
Is studied the Center^s llth grad e course, ) 
he ends justify the means of using the 
;S those used by the Convnunis ts ? Remind pa- 
ir study of the U.S.S.R. last year. What 
t!iG Soviets tried to use terror and force 
:m government to achieve their ends? 



le of the charges of communism levied agaii^st 
and middle-of- readers, by some of the ultra 

(e^g. V^elch's charge against Eisenhower 
vilo Ollver^s comments on Kennedy's cs^assin- 
After each charge, ask pupils whom they 
-i*ge might b3 made against. Tell them and 
Unow aboul this pcrsonls political viev/s. if 
J aloud enough more of each charge so that 

lo identify the assumptions 

ed. Discuss: Do you think 

:..-r.ba-t:t i ng communism in this 
.""^ you think groups m.aking such charges are 
ur security? Why or why not? 



which the 
remarks 
country? Why 



upon 
such 



road and analyze a number of issues of the 
^ .^V'^^r t can Op in ion magazine and other Birch 
als*"' They nn.gl^t study current issues and 
he issues of 1963. Discuss the points of 
■ning used in them. 



read and report on the case of the teach- 
iin, in Paradise, California. He should 
inds of attacks v/ere made, what evidence 
./fiat happened as the result of the attacks* 



Overstreet and Overstreet, 
Strange Tactics of E x tremism, 
pp. 120, 155, 2m. Tee 
Quotations from Lenin for 
unit on U,S*S.R. in llth Grade, 



e.g. See Broyles, Ihe John 
Birch Society , p. 7, 10 
( E i senhower ) ; Epstein and 
Forster, p. 2] (Kennedy),- 
Overstreet and Overstreet, 
Strange Tactics of Extremism, 
p. 50 (Du] les). ■ ~ 



Issues of American Opinion . 



'*Hell Breaks Loose In Para- 
dise, Life, April 26, 1963> 
pp. 73-'^Tr 
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S. Identifies and examines assumptfons 
to see whether or not he can accept 
them. 

Rejects whole^part arguments . 



S, Recognizes differences In difficult 
ty or proving statements, (Distin - 
quUhes between facts, inferences ^ 
and value judgments. ) 

A, IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA, 



S, Checks on the bias of producers of 
information ^ 

S, Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among witnesses > - 
authors, and producers of Informa^ 

t ion> 

ERIC 
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97. Have pupils read the AHA i^^aflet on John B i rch in Uni - 
form which deolswith the Birch Society campaign to "Sup- 
port Your Local Police^'* Then discuss; Should police- 
men be allov/ed to join tl:o Birch Society and still re- 
main on the force? Why or why not? What seems to be 
the purpose ov the "Supnct Your Local Police" campaign? 
Is the author's attack cn Birchite membership on police 
forces any cJifvcrent than the attack in recent years on 
government v;orl;crs , including policer.en, who belonged 
to other organizations such as the one mentioned in the 
article (Core)? Is it any different than attacks on 
communists in government positions? V/hy or why not? 



Ant j-Def amat i 
leaflet. 



98. Now have a group which has made a thorough study of both 
pro and onti Birch society literature present a panel 
discussion on the question: Is the Birch Society danger- 
ous to American security? or Is the John Birch Society 
helping or hinclering the fight against communism in this 
country? Afterv/ards have pupils identify examples of 
facts, inferences, and value judgments in statements 
made by panel rr embers. 



Blue Book . 
American Opir 
Other mater i< 
Society. 
Overstreet ar 
Strange Tact i 
Forster and 
on the Right . 
Forster, Repc 
B i rch Soc i ety 



Broy les , 
"The John 
the Conservat 
Nat ional 
""T^uFTny^rTrTF 
Sat. Eve. Pos 



Johr 




)9. Show parts of the film Danger on the Ricjht or the film 
The Radical Right . Discuss^ I /hat methods do these Far 
R i gh; groups use? Are they a danger to our security or 
are they protecting our security? i/hat organization pro- 
duced this film? What is its bias? Do the books and 
articles you have read support or contradict the infer- 
ences drav;n by the film producers? 



Danger on the 

Defamation L€ 
The Radical 
Cef amat ion Le 
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read the AHA l^^aflet on John Bi rch in Uni - 
cakv^ith the Birch Society campaign to "Sup- 
ca] Police^" Then discuss: Should police- 
.ed to join the C i rch Society and still re- 
force? Why or why not? What seems to be 
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roup which has made a thorough study of both 
D i rch society literature present a panel 
n the question: Is the Birch Society danger- 
can security? or Is the John Birch Society 
indering the fight against communism in this 
^erv/ards hove pupils identify examples of 
ences , and value judgments in statements 
1 members. 



f the film Danger on the Right or the film 
■light . Discuss! I7hat methods do these Far 



useY Are they a danger to our security or 
tecting our security? \/hat organization pro- 
ilm? What is its bias? Do the books and 
have read support or contradict the infer- 
)v the film producers? 



An r ]-Def amat ion League 
leaflet. 



Blue Book , 

American Opinion . 

Other materials from Birch 

Society. 

Overstreet and Overstreet, 
S trange Tactics of Extremism . 
Torster and Epstein, Danger " 
on the Right s Epstein and 
Forster, ^^PQ^^ on the John 
Bi rch Society 19fet>; 
Broyles, John Birch Society . 
"The John Birch Society and 
the Conservative Movement," 
National Review , Oct. 19, 1965. 
"Mutiny in the Birch Society,* 
Sat, Eve. Post, April 8, 1967. 



Danger on the Right , AntN 
Defamation League, 57 min. 
The Radical Right , Anti- 
Defamation League, 30 min. 
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Checks on the bias apd cofi ofltcncv 
of authors i; 

S. Detects various typos of po rr/ja- 
si on devtces > 

S. Checks facts against o ; vt> backcjround 
or Information and collects addition ^ 
al information when he needs It to 
check the facts , 

$• Identifies and examines assumptions- 
to decide whether or not he can ac - 
cept them . 



Checks facts against his own back - 
ground of Information, 



S, Generalizes from data. 
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100. Bring to class examples of literature from a number of 
the Far Right Groups other than the Birch society which 
will be discussed in more detail later. Have pupils 
analyze the material. What Is the purpose of each leaf- 
let or booklet? What evidence is presented for its con- 
clusions? What persuasion devices are used? How does 
the Information jibe with what pupils have learned about 
communism or other groups attacked? How effective do 
you think such literature would be in winning support 
among the American people? Do you thfnk that the groups 
v/hlch put put suv^h Mterciture are dangerous to American 
security ai do you thir:k they are promoting American se- 



curity? . Vfhat: makes i 
Doli t ical 1 i teraturo 



he 1 I tcr:-:jt:iirc different from most 
you hove reod? 



■ ix:v} the f i ] rn £<jtri|rMjj^ ^ij^rn^^ 
•'•.c-r.-j and vi i o tr iout-ricj by 
J ; scuss : !)o;j <"ioe3 ; h ^ .: ■ 
I ';c:rned ob^:^' t: cc^^nniiti \ s^:, 'I 
think th\\. f ? !f.^ i r .) . 
fche security o;^ Ovir <;^.vi, 



■n pro- 



have 



See 1 1 St of a( 
such organlza 
street and Ov 
Strange Tactji 



(at end of bo< 



Film: Communn 



102^ Have several groups of 
oi:!^er Far H i ght or riup:-} 
that would not be so 
to class. DlscL^;^ pr:h 
ai-pong the For R?^!*.!' Gv-- 
fer from t\\c corjiorvoi. 



; J f f : 



Materials trof 
groups, 
Forster and E{ 
on the Right 
Burl ingame, Tj 
'0>^erstreet anc 
Strange Tactic ^ 
E 1 Isworth and 
Right Wing . 
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iiscussed in more detaP later. Have pupils 
[he mater iaK What is the purpose of each leaf-- 
)ok]et? What evidence is presented for its con- 

What persuasion devices are used? Hovy does 
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- ■■ . - i hove 

■ r\^e 



It;;-/ 
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See list of adciresses of 
such organizations Xn Over- 
street and Overstreet, 
Strange Tactics of Extremism 
(at end of bookj. 



Film: Communism on the Map ^ 



Materials frorti Fi^r' Right 
groups. 

Forster and Epstein^ Danger 
on the Right s 

Burl I nqamet The Sixth Column ^ 
ON;'erstreet and Overstreet, 
Strange Tactics of Extremism ^ 
Ellsworth and Harris/ Airu 
Right Wing > 



s. 

s. 
s. 

s, 
s. 

s. 

G. 

G. 
A. 

S. 
S. 

o 
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Distinguishes between relevant and 
Irrelevant information and notes 
whether that which Is relevant sup - 
ports or contradicts the idea to 
which it Is related . 

Identifies assumptions . 

Rejects post hoc arqumentsj looi<s 
for another factor which >Tiiqht 
have caused the later event . 

Rejects whole-part arguments. 

Checks on competency of authors . 



Genera Uzes from data . 

Members of a group may disagree on 
many things not related to the par- 
ticular goals of the group; 
they may also disagree about some 
of the goals and particularly about 
ways of achieving these goals. 

Members of any group are attracted 
to It for varying reasons. 

SCEPTICISM OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUSA- 
TION, 



Draws inferences from tables. 



2, Much less Is known about wh\ 
groups of the Far Right thor 
what makes people join t^-^ ( 

a. Although some of the emt 
groups have emotional pre 
large the type of person 
of the Far-Right groups vj 
advocate violence tend to 
ferent than those who joi 
Party. 



General izes from data. 
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"'cs between relevant and 

information and notes 
at which }s relevant sup - 
ontradicts the idea to 
s relatecT 



assuinpt ions . 

St HOC arguments; looks 
r factor which might 
d the later eventT 



:>le-part arguments^ 
ompetency of authors > 



; from data^ 



a group may disagree on 
; not related to the par- 
ils of the group; 
so disagree about some 
s ona particularly about 
icving these goals. 

any group are attracted 
oryinq reasons. 

OF SINGLE-FACTOR CAUSA- 



oncer from tables. 



from data. 



2. Much less is known about why people join 
groups of the Far Right than :^ inown out 
what Makes people join Conmunist P^niy. 

a. Although some of the embers of both 
gro;*ps have emotional problems, by-and- 
large the type of person who joins many 
of the Far-Right groups which do not 
advocate violence tend to be quite dif- 
ferent than those who join the Communist 
Party. 
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103. Point out that several critlcisns levied at the Far 
Right are that members use post hoc reaconlng, that 
they use guilt by association to try to make many peo- 
ple seem communist or communist sympathizers and that 
they also lump together all who oppose their views as 
communists and communist sympathizers and make charges 
against them. Another charge is that some of the 
writers for these groups do not provide evidence for 
their charges or sta^ements and dc not foof^te evi- 
dence that they do g» /e. Discuss: Do you t. ink that 
these charges are wel i -founded? Do you think they are 
important factors to consider? Why or why not? Do 
any of the materials which attack the groups of the 
Far Right use any of the same tactics? 



10^. Read Aloud somo of the findings of the Stanford study Forster and Ep: 

on the people v/ho attended the Schwarz Christian AntI- on the Right s 
Cormiunist Crusade schools. Discuss: How do the peo- Overstreet ani 

pie who studied at this school differ from those who Strange Tactii 

Jofned the Communist Party? Do people who join this ch. 18, 

and the Birch Society, etc., seem to be similar In per- 
sonality to those who join the Ku Klux Klan and the 
American Nazi Party? Have a pupil tell the class about 
Overstreet 's analysis of a ''radical rightist." Does 
his analysis agree with that of the Stanford study? 



105. Project some of Lipset*s tables analyzina the supporters ^^^^ f^^^JiJ^ 
of the John Circh Society as well as the amount of sup- pp. W2-^23f 
port for the organization. '♦35. 




that several critlcisns levied at the Far 

that members use post hoc reasoning, that 
guilt by association to try to make many peo- 
comniun:st or connunist sympathizers and that 

lump together all who oppose their views as 
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t they do g.ve. Discuss: Do you think that 
rges are wel i -founded? Do you think they are 

factors to consider? Why or why not? Do 
5 materials which attack the groups of the 

use any of the same tactics? 



some of the findings of the Stanford study 
oplc v/ho attended the Schwarz Christian Antl- 
Crusade schools. Discuss: Kow do the peo- 
ludied at this school differ from those who 
e Communist Party? Do people who join this 
i rch Society, etc., seem to be similar In per- 
o those who join the Ku Klux Klan and the 
loz I Party? Have a pupil tell the class about 
t's analysis of a "radical rightist," Does 
sis agree with that of the Stanford study? 



Forier and Epstein, Danger 
on the Right , pp. 58-53« 
Overstreet and Overs treet. 
Strange Tactics of Extremism , 
ch. 18. 



ome of Lipset*s tables analyzing the supporters 
nn Circh Society as well as the amount of sup- 
he organization. 



Be:i, ed^. T he Radical Righ t, 
pp. k22'k23 U2S. 1*33, 
k35. 
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Looks for points of agreement and 
d^i sagreement among authors ♦ 



• Applies prey iously- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data / 



b, A number of peopM"^ believe 
kinds of stff.sses and strair 
tainties in our life have ni^ 
groups seem n.ore attract iv^^ 
the present-day movementf^ 
of a continuance of cer: 
movements in the U.S. f v'.. ih 
of the Repub) ic. 



G, Groups engaged in continued si 
gle with the outside tend to sB 
intolerant viithin. They tolerate 
few departures from group norms, 

G, Countries ore more intolerant of 
those considered subversives in 
time? of crisis and threats from 
abroad than during times when they 
face no such threats. 



Frustration may result in aggres- 
s ion. 
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among authors . 



ious 1 V- learned concepts . b . 

zations to new data> 



ad in continued st rug- 
outs ide tend to be 
ithin. They tolerate 
Gs from group norms • 

e more intolerant of 
ered subversives in 
sis and threats frofri 
during times when they 
h threats. 



n number of peopl'^ believe i\]Ol certain 
kinds of stresses and strair : ond uncer- 
tainties in uur life have niudt. Far Right 
groups seem n.ore attractive . ^thers see 
the present-day movement*^- something 
of a continuance of cer; kinds of 
movements in the U.S. f ;^ he early days 
of the Repub lie. 



Ttav^result In. aogres- 



-se- 
lf there has been a recent public opinion poll on atti- 
tudes toward any rightist group, give some of the ques- 
tions to the students. Let them compare their results 
with the poll's findings. Also let them compare the 
poll's findings with findings on polls about attitudes 
towards commun i sn. 



106. Perhaps have a pupil report on 

alysis of the person who joins a mass 
mands fanatical faith and sacrifice, 
cuss: How does Hoffer's analysis fit 
groups of the Far Right? of the Far Left? 



The True Believer's an- 
movement which de- 
Af terwa ds , dis- 
those who join 



Hoffer, The 



107. Quote Forster and Epsttin on the reasons why the Chris- 
tian Ant i -Communism Crusade and the Christian Crusade 



dropped off 



and critical publicity 
about the Far Right In the early 1960*s, while the Birch 
Society grew. Discuss: On the basis of what you Know 
about why people joined the Communist Party, doe jhis 
argument make s^-nse? Why or why not? 



some after widespread 
Right In 
D I scuss ; 



Forster and 

on the Righi 



108. Have a good student read and tell the class about sever- 
al analyses of factors in American life which might help 
explain the increasing membership in groups of the Far 
Right. Discuss. (For example, discuss the Importance 
of insecurity about international affairs, etc.) Then 
discuss: Do you think these factors will become more or 
less important in the years just ahead? 



Forster anc 
on the Ri 
Bell, ed., 
ch. 13. 
Burl inqariej 
pp* 8-9. 
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the students. Let them compare their results 
polPs findings. Also let them compare the 

indings with findings on polls about attitudes 

lommun Ism, 



have a pupil report on The True Bel lever's an- Hoffer, T he True Bel lever , 
f the person who joins a mass movement which de- 
anatical faith and sacrifice. Afterwards, dis- 
ow does Hoffer 's analysis fit those who join 
f the Far Right? of the Far Left? 



rster and Epstein on the reasons why the Chris- 
i-Communism Crusade and the Christian Crusade 
off some after widespread and critical publicity 
>e Far Right In the early I960's, while the Birch 
grew. Discuss: On the basis of what you Know 
>y people joined the Communist Party, does this 
make sense? Why or why not? 



)Ood student read and tell the class about sever- 
vses of factors in American li.e which might help 
the increasing membership in groups of the Far 
Discuss, (For example, discuss the importance 
ccrlty about international affairs, etc,) Then 

Do ,ou think these factors will become rr^re or 
Dortant in the years just ahead? 



Forster and Epstein, Danger 
on the Right , pp, 8-9, 



Forster and Epstein, d anger 
on the Right, pp^ 5-"'", 
Bell, ed,. Radical Right . ' 
ch, 13. 

Burlingarne, The Sixth Column , 
pp. 8-9. 
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. Checks on bias and competency of 
producers , 

S. Checks facts ana inst his own back 
ground of information . 



S, Generalizes from data. 



S. Tests hypotheses against data ,, 

■ • ' -t . 

S. Checks on the cotnpleteness of data 
and is wary of general izationSs 
based on insufficient evidence , 

G, Compromise is easier where there 
Is not an ideological perception 
of the Issues, that iS| where the 
Issues are not moralized and not 
seen as related to other issues, 
1 1 

G» Compromise is^ more easily achieved - 
tn those political systems in which 
there Is agreement on questions 
touching the fundamental social > 
economic, and political Institu* 
t Ions, 



S, General izes from data. 
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3. There i:> considerable disagre 
the pros and cons of groups o 
Right, 
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s ogainst his own back 
nf ormat Ion> 



from data. 



heses against data ^/ 

he cofi^pleteness of data 
of cen t ral izat lonSs 
sufficient evidence. 



is easier where there 
deo 1 og i ca I pe r cep t f on 
es , that iSt where the 
not moralized and not 
ated to other issues « 

i 5^ more easily achieved \ 
l itical sys tails in which 
ree^nent on questions 
e fundamental social » 
nd pol { tical Inst itu- 



f rom data , 3. There Is considerable disagreement about 

the pros and cons of groups of the Far 
Right, 

FRir 
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Show the film Star-Spangled Extremism^ ' Then discuss: 
What relationship do the makers of the film see between 



ler 



days 
an- 



no. 



111 



the Far Right groups of today and those of ear 
In American history? Do you agree with the fllrn's 
alysis of the similarities and differences between 
groups? l/hy or why not? Who produced the film? What 
point of view does It represent? 



Read aloud the Overstreet analysis 6f similarities and 
differences betv/een communism and groups of the Far 
Right. Discuss: On the basis of what you have read 
thus far, do you agree or disagree with their conclus ion? 



Retu»^n to the hypotheses which pupils set up before they 
began their study of the Far Right. Have them discuss 
them in the light of evidence collected thus far. Do 
they have enough evidence to contradict any of them? to 
suppor • any of them? What kinds of studies might t!iey 
like tc ee done In order to test these hypotheses furth- 
er? 

Rv^ad aloud and have pupils discuss each of the reasons 
cited by the Overstreets for arguing that the Birch So- 
ciety helps the international communist movement even 
though not purposively. ;iso discuss the effect of the 
far Right groups upon American political traditions and 
norms and so on the possibiMty of compromise. 



Star-Spangled 



30 mln. 
League. 



nti 



Overstreet anc 
Strange Tacti< 



pp. 19-21. 



Overstreet ant 
Strance Tacti 



pp. 52-55. 



112. Noiw hold .3 surrwnarlrlng discussion on the question which 
raised earner: Bo you think that ;he Far R.ght 
ErJc Cfonstltutes a cJanger to the security of tho U.S.? If 
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i ini Star-Spangled Extremism. - Then discuss, $tar->Spanqled Extremism , 
ionship do the makers of the film see between 30 mln. Ant i-Defamat ion 
ght roups of today and t-hose of earlier days League, 
in history? Do you agree with the film's an- 
the similarities and differences between 
^y or why not? Who produced the film? What 
iev) does It represent? 



the Overstreet analysis df similarities and Overstreet and Overstreet, 

0 between communism and groups of the Far Strange Tactics of Extremism , 

scusi;: On the basis of what you have read pp, 19-21, 
Jo you agree or disagree with their conclus ion? 



Che hypotheses which pupils set up before they 
r study of the Far Right. Have then discuss 
e light of evidence collected thus far. Do 
enough evidence to contradict any of them? to 
y of them? What kinds of studies might they 
e done in order to test these hypotheses furth- 



and have pupils discuss each of the reason-^ Overstreet and Overstreet. 

he Overstreets for arguing that the Birch So- Strange Tactics of Extremism, 

s the international communist movement evc^ PP» 3^-33^ 

'^urposively. Also discus', th^t effect of :he 
J roups upon American political traditions and 

o on the possibility of compromise. 



5 •rrmarlzlng discussion on the question which 
carHcr: Do you think that the Far Right 
O anger to the security of the U.S,? If 
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IN. Civtl liberties are essential to a 

political system; the organization of 
the competition in goals, and the abi 
pose which democracy presupposes, all 
a high degree of personal freedom. 



VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS OF 
THOSE ACCl.ED OF CRIMES. 

Constitutions may contain negative 
prohibitions as wetl c:^ grorts of 
power and statements of relatlon- 



A, Civil liberties in this country 
not absolute. The extent to whir 
in the federal constitution pre 
froit) state interference has be 
recent years through changii 
by the Supreme Cou^^t, 
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IIK Cr n liberties 3^$* essential to a democratic 

political system; c j organization of majorities, 
the competitiwr. yoals, and the ability to op- 
pose which democracy presupposes, all depend on 
a high degree of personal freedom. 



URAL SAFEGUARDS OF 
OF CRIMF.S, 

.«»ay contain negative 
}s well as grants of 
t — ^■'*"s of re'atlon- 



A, Civil liberties in this country a* 
not absolute. The extent to whi< 
in the federal constitution pre 
from state interfe/enc*. has be 
recent years through cliangir 
by the Supreme Court. 



relative, 
juarantees 

individual 
panding in 
•pretat ions 
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not, why not? If so, how much danger and why? At pres- 
ent, would you advise restricting their activities at 
all? Why or why not? (Use further questions as needed 
to help pupils identify the value conflict here.) 



113. How much time should be spent on the next section of the 
unit, depends upon whether or not pupils have studied 
the Mfnnesoto Center's 8th grade and llth grade 
courses, \y pupils have not studied these courses, 
teachers ^^'^^ wish to use a number of activities, at a 
somewhat higher level than those done in the eighth gradfe. 

Ask pupils to defirB civil liberties. Then ask: V/hat ex- 
amples have you already come across in this unit of re- 
striction of civil liberties? What seems to give rise to 
such action? Remind pupils that the decision on whether 
or not restrictions should be permitted may depend upon 
the severity of the problem facing the country (which 
they have olr ndy examined), upon how important or <LSsen- 
ttal civil liberti 3 are t:> our form of government, and to 
other things we volue and which may be important for our 
securi*:y as well (e.g. education; advancement of science 
and technology), on what different measures would do to 
civil liberties, and on how successful measures would be 
in preserving security. We have already studied the 
danger o security rjind cc^ch has assessed the extent of 
this do. qer, V/e no^' turn to an assessment of just hov/ 
essential civil liberties are to our form of governm3nt 
aad to our security. 



11^. Review briefly some ov *-he basic civil liberties safe- 
guarded by our constitution. Briefly discuss the mean- 
ing of these rights and ask pupils to cite examples. If 
pupils have not studied the 8th grade course, you may 
wish to use Form A of the Center's paper on ''The Gideon 
Case** (with the cover sheet identifylig grade level re- 
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West, "The Right 
The Gideon Case« 
Lewis, Gideon's 
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If so, how much danger and why? At pres- 
: advise restricting their activities at 
tny not? (Use further questions as needed 

identify the value conflict here.) 



should be spent on the next section of the 
^pon whether or not pupils have studied 
Center's 8th grade and 11th grade 
^pils have not studied tnese courses, 
wish to use a number of activities, at a 
1 ?1 than those done in the eighth gradb, 

icf ire civil liberties. Then ask: V/hat ex- 
u already come across in th?s unit of re- 
ivil liberties? What seems to give rise to 
'cmind pupils that the decision on whether 
tions should be permitted may depend upon 
^ the problem facing the country (which 
:dy e<anined), upon how important or essen- 

rticG are to our form of government and to 
value end which may be important for our 
M (e.g. education; advancement of science 
), on what different measures would do to 

, ond on how successful measures would be 
,:?curity. Wo ^ave already stjdied the 
'\ty onci Ccich \Ds assessed the ex^ent of 
.e now turn to an assessment of just how 
i liberties are to our form of government 
ur i ty . 



some of the basic civil liberties safe- 
constitution. Briefly discuss the mean- 
[ghts and ask pupils to cite examples. If 
;t studied the 8th grade course, yot may 
rm A of the Center'^s paper on "The Gideon 
0 O r sheet Identifying grade level re- 
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West, ''The Right to a Lawyer 
The Gideon Case." 
Lewis, Gideon's Trumpet , 
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ships; that Is, they may In democ- 
racies prevent majority action on 
some subjects or at least slow such 
action down« 

6. Constitutions change by formal a- 
mendment and by changes In custom 
and i nterpretat ion. 

G, The contrast between democratic 
and nondem^^crat ic political sys- 
tems may b looked at as a conf 1 let 
in basic underlying values. 

G. Constitutions must have an ulti- 
mate Interpreter, since they are 
by nature ambiguous and nonspecif- 
ic. 

G. The separation of powers is built 
on dn assumption of c. division of 
political functions which cannot 
be demos t rated easily In reality^ 
(The lay/-naking function is under- 
falcen by cll three branches.) 
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moved). Some might then read Lewis, Gideon's Trumpet , Dis- 
cuss the major questions raised at the end of the study* 
(Use this case prior to study of First Amendment cases 
because it explains the process by which the federal con- 
st I tulonal guarantee's were extended to protect people 
against state action.) 1. pupils hove studied the 8th 

?rade course, be sure to review the way In which rights 
n the federal constitution have been extended to protect 
Individuals from state action,, Also review the need for 
some Interpreter of tht Constitution and trie way in which 
the Supreme Court acquired this power in this coui.try. 
DfscUds: How does the Supreme Court heip make law? 
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115. Have pupils break up into groups to discuss case studicB Parker, O'Nell, j 

on rights of the accused. Then have reporters from the CIvl V Libert I es ^ 

different groups report the decisions of their groups* Soc* Ed. ^ Mch» / 

Hold a general class discussion where the different case)« 
groQps have come to different conclusions. 

«!5« Now have pupils read from a variety ot sources about the Parker, O'Neill < 

rights of accused and liow these rights have been inter- CIvIt Liberties , 

pre ted. If pupils have not studied the Center's eighth papers prepared 1 

grade course, you might use some of the papers prepared Unit In Center's 
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jrse, be sure to review the way in which rights 
(deral constitution have been extended to protect 
lis from state action!, Also review the need for 
jrpreter of the Constitution and the way in which 
me Court acquired this power in this country. 
How does the Supreme Court help make law? 



Is break up into groups to discuss case studies 
of the accuseds Then have reporters from the 
groups report the decisions of the!r groups^ 

neral class discussion where the different 

ve come to different conclusions. 



)upl1s read from a variety of sources about the 
accused and how these rights have been incer- 
If pupils have not studied the Center's eighth 
you might use some of the papers prepared 
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Parker, O'NeM, and 
C I vH Liberties, pp. 

1966 



Soc. EdTT 
case). 



Econopou 1 y , 
13-28. 
(Mallpy 



Parker, 0'Neil, 'aiid Econonpouly, 
Ctvfl Liberties , pp, 29-58. 
Papers prepared for Judicial 
Unit In Center's 8th grade 
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A. SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND 
EXPRESSION. 



Applies prcv ious ly- learned gener - 
alization s. 

G. Freedom's relationship to democ- 
racy Is a close and obvious one; 
the organization of majorities, 
the competition in goals, and the 
ability to oppose which democracy 
presupposes, all depend on a high 
degree of personal freedom, 

G, Freedom's relationship to democ- 
racy is 0 close and obvious one; 
the organizotion of majorities, 
the competition In goals, and the 
ability to oppose which democrccy 
presupjioses , all depend on a hiijh 
^ degree of personal freedom. 
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B, A free press and free speech 
the organization of majoriti€ 
goals, and the ability to op^: 
tic political system. These 
protect procedural safeguard! 
of crimes. Hov;ever, free spi 
press <3re dependent in turn i 
al safeguards » 
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: FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND B. A free press and free speech are necessary for 

iON, the organization of majorities, competition in 

goals, and the ability to oppose In a democra- 
tic political system. These rights also help 
protect procedural safeguards of those accused 
of crimes. However, free speech and free 
press are dependent in turn upon such procedur 
a1 safeguards. 



p rev ious ]y- learned gener - 

OJTS. 

's relationship to democ- 
o close ond obvious one; 
anization of majorities, 
petition in goals, and the 
to oppose which democracy 
oses, all depend on a high 
of personal freedom, 

jm's relationship to dcmoc- 

0 close and obvious one; 
lanizotion of majorities, 
npetition In goals, and the 
/ to oppose which democracy 
^oses» all depend on a high 
of personal freedom. 
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for that course on the rights of those accused of course. 
Ctflmes. (If so, tear off the cover sheets which indi- 
c9te the grade leve] of the materlols.) 

Discuss the reasons for each of the rights. Also discuss: 
Why has the Supreme Court insisted upon the presdrvdtion 
of these rights even when the j-^ lices may have beer con- 
vinced of the guilt of the dfjfendents? 



1 I 



Have pupils read and discuss some of the case studies 
dealing with the first amendment cases found in the Free- 
dor. Agenda pamphlet and in Parker, O'Nell and Econono- 
pouly. Per!iaps break the class up into buzz groups to 
discuss the cases, have reporters from the different 
groups report reactions of their groups, and hold a class 
discussion of the major issues. 



West in, D ispuss 
pp. 5-8, 
Parker, O'Nell 
Civil Liberties 
Studies and thT 
Five, section 



Mr, Discuss: On the basis of what you have learned in ear- 
lier social ctudies courses, how essential do you think 
civil liberties are to our form of government? (Draw up- 
on what pupils earned In 8th grade course, in tenth 
grade cours^, and in study of totalitarian systems in 
11th grade.) Is free speech or free press any more im- 
portant than safeciards for those accused of crimes? Why 
or why not? 



119, Have pupils read various statements about interpreta- Parker, O'Neil 

tions of the first amendment. Discuss: Is free speech Civil L ibert ies 

or free press absolute? That is, does a person in this 17b, 178-lbB. 
country have a right to say or write anything he wishes 
to? 
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:>c on the rights of those accused of 

^0, tear of^ the cover sheets which indi- 

e leve] of the materials.) 

easons for each cf the rights. Also discus, 
jpreme Court insisted upon the prose^vat : 'jn 
even when the justices may have beer en- 
gu i 1 1 of the if: f endents ? 



:^-ad and discuss some of the case studies 
the first amendment cases found in the Free- 
*rnphlet and in Parker, O'Neil a^-a Econono- 
DS break the class up into buzz groups to 
jses , have reporters from the different 

reactions of their groups, and hold a class 

the major issues. 



West in, Discussion Case^. 
PP. 5-8, 

Parker, O'Neill Econopou ' 
Civf] Libert i es , Cases / 
^tudies and the Law , part 
I ve , sect ion A. 



the basis of what you have learned in ear- 
I '-jdies courses, how essential do you think 
'■ OS are ♦'o our forrr. of government? (Draw up 
lear«.ed in 8th grade course, in tenth 
and in study of totalitarian systems in 
\z free speech or free press any more im- 
: safeguards for those accused of crimes? Why 



ead various statements about interpreta- Parker, O'Neil, Econopouly, 

I ^irst amendment. Discuss: Is free speech Civil L ibert ies , pp. 173- 

absolute? That is, does a person in this 176, 17b-lbS, 
a right to say or write anything he wishes 
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G. Constitutions may contain negative 
prohibitions as well as grants of 
power and statements of relation- 
ships; that is, they may in democ- 
racies prevent majority action on 
some subjects or at least slow 
such action down. 



A. IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 
SEARCHES ACTIVELY FOR DIFFERENT 
POINTS OF VIEW AND INTERPRETATIONS. 
VALUES INDEPENDENT THOUGHT. 

G. Freedom's relationship to democ- 
racy Is a close and obvious one; 
the organization of majorities, 
the competition in goals, and the 
ability to oppose which democracy 
presupposes, all depend on a hlgn 
degree of personal freedorii. 

Z. Detects various ty^pes of persua- 
s ion dev ices . 



C. The degree to which personal fn 
affects the amount of criticism 
given to government officials ar 
of information which they can ot 
ve loping policies. Free speech 
make it more likely that mlstak< 
vented or corrected in potltica 
speech and a free press (with pi 
guards needed to help secure th( 
Important to the advancement of 
eluding scientific and technolot 
and so to our national security, 
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0 TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
lAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 
TIVELY FOR DIFFERENT 
lEW AND INTERPRETATIONS^ 
PENDENT THOUQHT. 

elatlonship to democ- 
lose and obvious one; 
atlon of maiorltleSt 
tlon In goals » and the 
oppose which democracy 
all depend on a hign 
)ersona1 freedom, 

ious types of persua- 
s. 



C, The degree to which personal freedom exists 
affects the amounc of criticism which will be 
given to government officials and the amount 
of Information which they can obtain in de- 
veloping policies. Free speech and free press 
make It more likely that mistakes can be pre- 
vented or corrected in political affairs. Free 
speech and a free press (with procedural safe- 
guards needed to help secure them) are also 
Important to the advancement of knov.ledge, in- 
cluding scientific and technological knowledge) 
and so to our national securlty^^ 
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1?0. Read aloud some quotations from Commager which help ex- 
plain his insistence upon the '^pragmatic necessity for 
freedom," Discuss: Do you agree or disagree with Com- 
mager? Why? 



Commager, Freedo 
Dissent . ch, 1 , 
PP. 15, 18, 22, 



I2K Have pupils "-cod the Incident about the high school sen- 
ior Who v/as not permitted to deliver his validictory ad- 
dress in 1962 because of his comments on disarmament. 
Then have pupils discuss the pros and cons of . preven ting 
him from making this speech. 



Douqlas, Freedom 
p. 



\22. Read aloud some recent quotation about the reaction of 
some people to the Idea of having college students de- 
bate some controbers iai question such as one about Viet 
Nam, Tell the pupils briefly about the controver:>y in 



For the 195^ cori 
Time, Nov. 29, 1 
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ome quotations from Commager which help ex- Ccmmager, Freedom^ Loya 1 ty 

isistence upon the ^'pragmatic necessity for Dissent , eh. 1 , par irtU i ar iy 

Mscuss: Do you agree or disagree with Com- pp,"TT7 18, 22, 30, 34, 36. 

{ 



read the Incident about the high school sen- Douglas, Freedom of the Mind , 

not permitted to deliver his valldlctory ad- p. 1. 
02 because of his comments on disarmament, 
jpils discuss the pros and cons of . preven ting 
iKing this speecht 



ome recent quotation about the reaction of For the 1954 controversy, see 
to the Idea of having college students de- Time , Nov, 29, 1954, 
ontrobersial question such as one about Viet 
he pupils briefly about the controversy in 
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A. IS SCEPTICAL OF PANACEAS. 

A. IS COMM»TTED TO A FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND 
DATA. SEARCHES ACTIVELY FOR DIF- 
FERENT POIIITS OF VIEW AND INTER- 
PRETATIOMS. 

S. Sets up hypotheses about conse - 
quences of oiternatlve courses" of 
action . 
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!V. Many measures have been tried to < 
and prevent sabatoge and espionage 
sures vary ooth in the degree to \ 
civil liberties and In their effei 
combatting subversion. 
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r-|CAL OF PANACEAS. 

TIED TO A FREE EXAMINA- 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND 
EARCHES ACTIVELY FOR DIF- 
OIIITS OF VIEW AND INTER- 
MIS. 



IV. Many measures have been tried to curb subversives 
and prevent sabatoge and espionage. These mea- 
sures vary both In the degree to which they limit 
civil liberties and In their effectiveness In 
combatting subversion. 



hypotheses about conse - 
or alternative courses- of 
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195^ over the debate Issue of that year on whether or not 
we should recognize Red China. Discuss: Should debates 
over such questions of foreign ^-olicv be restricted? Why 
or why not? What value conflict Is Involved In this ques- 
tion? What may be the effects on foreign policy makers 
If debate Is 1 imlted? 



123. Have pupils read "Challenqing the Status Quo" In the pam- Douglas, 
phlet on Frcedotn of the Mind . Afterwards discuss: How pp. 31-3 
important is freedom of speech and press to democracy? 
to science? to education? 



]2k. Read aloud brief quotations from people on the importance 
of civil liberties In this country, (e.g. Wilt lam Allen 
White: "Liberty Is the only thing you cannot have unless 
you are willing to give It to others." Elmer Davis: "This 
republic was not established by cowards; and cowards will 
not preserve it."; Raymond F. Fosdick: "In our concern 
over what communism may do to democracy we have overlooked 
the danger of what we ourselves may do to democracy under 
the stimulus of fear." Discuss: What do you think these 
people mean? What do they fear? Do you agree or disagree 
with them? why? 



125. Remind pupils that after they studied the communist party 
In this country, they made suggestions about what might 
.be done to reduce com»:nl3t strength or the threat from 
corranunlsm 'n this country. Return to the list pupils made 
at that time. Do pupils wish to add other possible courses 
of action to preserve American security from internal 
threats from both the Far Left and the Far R/ght? Do they 
wish to add any other possible results from following each 
course of action? (If pupils have not listed some of im- 
portant measures suggested or tried, you may wish to tell 
them that certain courses of action had been proposed or 

o 
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A. VALUES OBJECTIVITY AND DESIRES TO 
KEEP HIS VALUES FROM AFFECTING HIS 
INTERPRETATION OF THE EVIDENCE. 



S. Works effectively with others. (Ac- 
cepts his share of responS Ibl lity 
for the work of a group; partici - 
pates actively without trying to 
dominate. ) ^ 
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tried. Have the class try to figure out possible ef- 
fects of following each course of action.) 

Now tell the class that they are to begin a more thorough 
study of possible courses of action. They should try to 
decide whether the evidence they gather supports or con- 
tradicts the cTfects which they have predicted. They 
should also try to decide at the end of their study wheth- 
er or not they thinic changes should be made In the kinds 
of measures now being used and whether or not new measures 
should be followed. Perhaps give pupils a list of ques- 
tions to keep in mind as they study this section of the 
un i t. 



126. If pupils selected individual and small group projects 
for the entire unit during the introductory phase of the 
unit, remind them of the tentative schedule for reports 
and panels or revise the schedule if It seems wise at 
this puifit. 

If pupils did not select activities to do on this sec- 
tion^ take time to go over a proposed list^ let them add 
to the list, and then have them turn In their first three 
choices. Make the final assignments the next day and 
give them a tentative schedule of the days on which pro- 
jects are due. 



127* Give pupils a chance to read in class for a few days so 
that they can prepare their panels and reports and other 
acjlvities on the different measures used against subver- 
sion. At times interrupt the reading toward the end of 
the hour or at the beginning of the nour by doing one or 
more of the following: 
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S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors. 



S. Uses Book Preview Digest , 



S. Uses special ized references to 
check on authorsT 
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a. Let pupils meet in groups if they are working on pan- 
els or symposiums, etc. In order to check on progress 
of members and plan next steps. They will also need 
to meet briefly before reading even begins in order to 
plan what they will do. Ask these groups for progress 
reports every day or so. 

b. Revlev/ with pupils the need for evaluating their 
sources of information. Do this by asking pupils what 
they have found thus far in their reading about possible 
bias of authors. What indications do they have for 
this bias? /.t another time ask pupils what they have 
found out about the competency of the authors of the 
materials they are reading. Discuss briefly some of 
the factors related to competency which have shown up 

in these boolcs. 

Ce Bring in a copy of the Book Review Digest and shov pu- A copy 
pMs what they can find out about their Dooks In dif- 
ferent editions of this reference work^ Then have all 
pupils look up reviews of the book they are read'nq 
and write a brief statement about whether or nol tney 
agree with the summary from a review presented in the 
Book jReview Digest . They shouM also indicate differ- 
ences found in the reviews anc which point of view 
they agrfte with If there are differences. If there 
are no differences, do pupils agree with the general 
assessment of the book by reviewers? 

d. OnCe again bring to class reference works on authors 
and let several pupils check on the authors of their 
books and tell the class what they have found out 
aboiiit them. 



128. Point out to the class that there have been several oc- 
casions in American history prior to the worry about sub- 
versives following World War II when the American people 
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t pupils meet in groups if they are working on pan- 
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Groups engaged In continued struq- 
gle with the outside tend to be In- 
tolerant within. They tolerate few 
departures fron group norms. 

Countries arc more tntollerant of 
those considered subversives in 
times of crisis and threats from 
abroad than during times when they 
face no such threats. 

A law or policy must be effectuat- 
ed and applied; in that process 
the whole decision-making and In- 
fluence process goes on again. 
(Enforcing officers must decide 
how^ whent and with what degree of 
stringency to enforce legal restric- 
t tons, ) 

Any decision is in part a product 
of the internalized values dnd the 
perceptions of the persons making 
the decision. 

The decision-maker reacts to pres- 
sures from other decision-makers as 
well as from the outside. 



A. The federal and state governme 
to curb subversion In times of 
long before the communist thre 
parent after World War M. 

1. The Alien and Sedition Acts 
of restricting free speech < 
the undeclared war with Frar 



SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGHTAND EX- 
PRESSION« 
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iged In continued strug- 
le outside tend to be in- 
thin. They tolerate few 
f roQ group norms, 

ro more intoMerant of 
idered subversives In 
is is and threats from 
during times when they 
ch threats, 

llcy must be effectual- 
led; In that process 
eels ion-making and In- 
cess goes on again. 
:)fficers nnjst decide 
Ijnd v/ith what degree of 
Ito enforce legal restrlc- 



A. The federal and state governments have acted 
to curb subversion In times of past danger, 
long before the communist threat became ap- 
parent after World War I!. 



K The Alien and Sedition Acts had the effect 
of restricting free speech and press during 
the undeclared war with France In 17S8, 



|n is in part a product 
Irnalized values dnd the 
of the persons making 

I 

jn-maker reacts to pres- 
)ther decision-makers as 
n the outs Ide. 
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became worried about possible subversives and took ac- 
tion against them. It is important to look at some of 
these kinds of actions and their effects In order to an- 
alyze some of the types of action taken after World War 
II against Communists and other subversive groups. 

Review with pupils what they learned in American history Miller, Cri 
about the Alien and Sedition Acts. Or if they did not Biddle, Tea 
study these acts in an earlier grade, have a pupil cive 
a report on what led to their passage and !../.v they uere 
interpreted. Discuss the importance of enforcement of- 
ficials and factors affecting their decision-making. 
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igainst them. It is important to look at some of 

kinds of actions and their effects In order to an- 

some of the types of action taken after World V/ar 
iinst Communists and other subversive groups. 

f with pupils what they learned in American history Miller, Cr ?5 I* ^ in Freedom; 
the Alien and Sedition Acts. Or ff they did not Biddle, rea- of Freedom , 
these acts in an earlier grade, have a pupil oive ^ 
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reted. Discuss the importance of enforcement of- 
s and factors affecting their decision-making. 
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2. During the CivFI War the fedi 
used a government loyalty pr( 
oaths, and congressional lnv( 
mittees in addition to the bi 
suspension of habeas corpus i 
mi 1 i tary courts. 



3. During World War I, the fedei 
passed the Sedition and Espi<; 
state governments also passec 
Ish possible subversives. 




A. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THOSE ACCUSED OF CRiMES. 

G* Groups engaged in continued strug- 
gle with the outside tend to be In- 
tolerant within. They tolerate few 
departures from group norms* 

6. Countries are more Intollerant of 
those considered subversives In 
times of crisis and threats from 
abroad than during times when they 
*^ace no such threats* 



Following World War I, the Re 
a number of repressive measur 
sive arrests without warrants 
pec ted of being communists* 



During the Civil War the federal government 
used a government loyalty program, loyalty 
oaths, and conqress lonal Investigating com- 
mittees in addition to the better known 
suspension of habeas corpus and trial by 
ml 1 i tary courts • 



During World War I, the federal government 
passed the Sedition and Espionage Acts; 
state governments also passed acts to pun- 
ish possible subversives. 



Following World War I, the Red Soire led to 
a number of repressive measures and exten- 
sive arrests without warrants of those sus- 
pected of being communists* 
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129r Review what pupils lenrned about civil liberties during 
the Civil War. Or If pupils did not study the Center's 
course for that level, have them read. about civil liber- 
ties during the Civil War, Again they should note the 
role of those who enforce decisions and factors Influenc- 
Inq their decisions. Discuss: Did these measures prove 
effective In combating, subversion? To what degree did 
they Interfere with civil liberties? 



Hvman, tra o f 
Weyl, Battle 
lovaltv . chs. 
West, "Civil 1 
ing the Civil 



130. Have a pupil prepare a bulletin board display on some of 
the extremes to which Individuals and government went 
during World l/ar I in trying to fight German sympathies. 



Chafee, Free 
Fear of Freedc 

Against Disloy 



131. Have a pupil present a report on Civil Liberties in 

World War I* Once more have pupils note Influences on 
those who made decisions as to now to Interpret and 
carry out laws. Briefly analyze some of the Supreme 
Court cases arising out of the law. Also discuss: Did 
these measures prove effective In combatting subversion? 
To what degree did they Interfere with cIviT liberties? 



See procedure 



132, Hive several pupils present a panel discussion on the Red 
Scare after V/orld War I, Discuss: Were the methods 
used In this fight against communism justified? What 
^actors affected Palmer *s decision? Did the measures 
prove an effective way of reducing communist strength 
In the U,S,? 



Murrav« Red Sc 
pectai ly chs* 
Chafee« Free I 
Fear of Freed c 
Yesterday^ 
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pupHs learned about civil liberties during 
\.ir. Or If pupils did not study the Center's 
that level, have them read about civil Ifber- 
the Civil War. Again they should note the 
se who enforce decisions and factors Influenc- 
ecislons. Discuss: Did these measures prove 
n combating, subversion? To what degree did 
^re with civil liberties? 



Hvman, tra of the Oath ; 
Weyl. Battle Against Dts - 
lovaitv , cns> 5^b; 
West, "Civil Liberties Dur- 
ing the Civil War." 



1 prepare a bulletin board display on some of Chafee, Free Speech ; Biddle, 
5 to which Individuals and government went Fear of Freedom, pp, 19-22, 

] '/or 1 in trying to fight German sympathies. 5*#-b9t lOZ-O**; Weyl , Battle 

Against Disloyalty , chs. 7-8. 



; prcs nt a report on Civil Liberties in See procedure 130. 

Once more have pupils note Inflaences on 
ade decisions as to now to interpret and 
c3Ws . Briefly analyze some of the Supreme 
arising out of the law. Also discuss: Did 
res prove effective in combattlnq subversion? 
rec did they Interfere with cIviT liberties? 



1 pupils present a panel discussion on the Red 
World War I. Discuss: Were the methods 

fight against communism justified? What 
ected Palmer's decision? Did the measures 
fectlve way of reducing communist strength 



Hurray^ Red Scare , see es- 
peclally chs. 12-14; 
Chafee> Free Speech ; Blddle^ 
Fear of Freedom; All en . Only 
Yesterday ^ 
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G. A law or policy must be effectuat- 
ed and applied; in that process 
the whole decision-making and in- 
fluence process goes on again. 
(Enforcing officers must decide 
how, when, and with what degree of 
stringency to enforce logal restric* 
t ions. ) 

G. Any decision is in part a product 
of the internalized values and the 
perceptions of the persons malcing 
the decision. 

G. The decis ion-molcer reacts to pres- 
sures from other decision-makers 
as well a6 from the outside« 



S. Generalizes from data . 5. During World Wars I and I t 



G. Countries are more Intollerant of 
those cons idcred subvers ives in 
times of crisis and threats from 
abroad than during times when they 
face no such threats. 



to identify subversives ar 
age and sabatoge plots. 



G. Groups engaged in continued struq- 
c:le with the outside tend to be in- 
tolerant within. They tolerate 
few departures from group norms. 



6. During World War If the fedei 
moved thousands of those of . 
cent into relocation camps, n 
as a means of preventing pos* 
and espionage on the West Co< 



TREATS PEOPLE AS INDIVIDUALS, NOT 
AS MEMBERS OF A PARTICULAR GROUP. 



ollcy must be effectuat- 
1 led; in that process 
,dec!s ion*making and in- 
ocess goes on again. 
; officers must decide 
and with what degree of 
to enforce legal res trie 



on is in part a product 
crnalized values and the 
s of the persons making 
on. 

on-mol;er reacts to pres- 
other decision-makers 
from the outside. 



D from data. 



5. During World Wars i and It 
to Identify subversives an 
age and sabatoge plots. 



the F3I attempted 
uncover espion- 



aged in continued Strug- 
no outside z^^nd to be !n- 
ithin. They tolerate 
J res from group norms. 

jre more Intollerant of 
sidcred subversives In 
-isis and threats from 
n during times when they 
jch threats. 

aE AS INDIVIDUALS, NOT 
OF A PARTICULAR GROUP, 
o 
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6. During World War 11 the federal government 
moved thousands of those of Japanese de- 
cent into relocation camps, without trials, 
as P means of preventing possible sabatoge 
and espionage on the West Coast. 
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133. Have a pupil give a report on the work of the FBI during 
World Wars I and I I, Discuss: How did the procedures 
used by the FBI in these cases differ from those used 
during the Red Scare? 

13^. Show the filn The Constitution and Military Power > This 
film deals with a person of Japanese descent who was 
ordered to o relocation camp* (The case is that of 
Korematsu v. Unites! States.) Stop the film before it 
tells what happened in the case; call for volunteers to 
serve as- the justices making the decision and ask them 
to role-play their discussion of what the decision should 
be« Then resume the. showing of the film so that pupils 
car) see how the case was actually decided. 



e.g. Weyl , B| 
Disloyal ty > 
Berth » Loyal 



The Const itu 



tary power , 
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il give a report on the work of the FBI during 
I and I L Discuss: How did the procedures 

n FBI in these cases differ from those used 
Red Scare? 

Mm The Constitution and Mili ^ary Power , This 
with a person of Japanese descent who was 
o relocation camp, (The case is that of 
. Unite<J States*) Stop the film before It 
happened in the case; call for volunteers to 

^o justices making the decision and ask them 

ly their discussion of what the decision should 
esume the showing of the film so that pupHs 

^ the case was actually decided. 
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e.g. Weyl, Battle Against 
0 Is loyalty , chs. 7. IT; 
Barth, Loyalty of Free Men . 



The Constitution and Mili - 
tary Power . lU-AVC. 29 min. 



A. 



VAUir? PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THOSE ACCUSED OF CRIMES. 
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G. Groups engaged in continued strug- 
gle with the outside tend to be in- 
tolerant within. They tolerate 
few departures from group norms. 

G. Countries are more Intollerant of 
those considered subversives in 
times of crisis and threats from 
abroad than during times when £hcy 
face ro such threats^ 

G. The decision-maker reacts to pres- 
sures from other decis ion-mal<ers 
as well as to pressures from the 
outside (such os public opinion 
and Interest groups). 
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S. Considers possible alternative B. Since the beginning of the 

courses of action by examinirig con - munist countries, both sta 

sequences of each and checking" ernments have acted to try 

these consequences against goals 
(values f. 



ROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
CUSED OF CRIMES, 
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ers possible alternative 
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consequences against goals 



B, Since the beginning of the Cold War with com- 
munist countries, both state and federal gov- 
ernments have acted to try to curb subversives. 
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i3i5. Invite a Joponcsc Ame'Mcan who was relocated during 
World War I I lo tel i the cioss -about his experienceL 
and his reactions to therri. 



130, Have a pup;] draiv several ca'^vOons showing different 
points of view about the Japanese relocation measure. 



137. Discuss: On the Das'^ of wh.at you have founa so far, 
what tends to happen to the ; r.terpretat ior» of laws to 
prevent subversion during times of great emergency and 
of fear and frustration? How effective were the dif- 
ferent measures in combatting subversion? 



138, Have a pupil prep3'-e a series of cartoons representing 
difrerent vicv;pGi»its toward any one of the measures used 
to flight subversion. 
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A. IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 
SEARCHES ACTIVELY FOR DIFFERENT 
POINTS OF VI El/ AND INTERPRETATIONS 



G. Groups engaged In continued con- 
nict wfth the outside tend to be 
Intolerant within. They tolerotc 
few departures from group norms. 



S, Looks for relationships among 
events • 



A. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS. 

G. The community demands order and sta- 
bllltv goals v/hfch may be Incom- 
patible with the demands of Indlv- 
{duals « 



S. Generalizes from data> 



The FBT has cent inued and 
eratlons In investigating 
communist' sympathizers and 
Right groups In order to I 
dangerous elements as weP 
espionage and sabatoge. i 
given the job of invest ja 
workers and applicants for 
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S. Sets up hypotheses about consequen- 2. The federal loyalty and se( 

ces of alternative courses of actfon, have tried to screen out c< 

— — — ^ others who might be securl 

states and local qovernmen 
II shed their own forms of 
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lED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
OCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 
ACTIVELY FOR DIFFERENT 
VIE\/ AND INTERPRETATIONS, 



Tgaged in continued con- 
h the outside tend to be 
t v/ithin. They tolerate 
rturcs from group norms ^ 



relationships among 



OCEOURAL SAFEGUARDS. 

inity demands order and sta- 
goals v/hlch may be incom- 
ith the demands of indtv- 



The FBI has continued and expanded Its op- 
erations in investigating communists and 
communist' sympathizers and ce .ain Far 
Right groups in order to ider tlfy possible 
dangerous elements as weP to prevent 
espionage and sabatoge, ii has also been 
given the job of invest jating government 
workers and applicants for government jobs. 



3S from data> 



/potheses about consequen- 



rernative courses ol^ actToni 



2. 



The federal loyalty and security programs 
have tried to screen out communists and 
others who might be security risks. Some 
states and local qovernments have estab- 
lished their own forms of loyalty programs. 
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139. Have a pupil prepare a timeline to show international 
crises since V/orld War 11. Place it on the bulletin 
board or above the chalkboard. As pupils examine par- 
ticular c»ases or laws or investigations, etc, have them 
lool?: to see what was happening in international affairs 
at that time. Do they see any relationships among these 
events and international affairs? 



]hO. Invite a local FBI man to class to discuss the role of 
the FBI in trying to identify communists and other pos- 
sible dangerous elements in this country. He should 
describe the techniques used, the groups investigated, 
and the preci2utions taken to safeguard individual rights. 



Un . Have a pupil give a report on the work of the FBI since 
World War II in both: (a) fighting communists and es- 
pionage rings » and (b) collecting information about such 
groups as the Ku Klux Klan and civil rights violence. 

1^:2. Give pupils a brief summary of the evolution of the loy- 
alty-security program of the federal government. Indicate 
original provisions and changes which were made in the 
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s the Ku Klux Klan and civil rights violence. 

Ms a brief summary of the evolution of the Toy- "Selected Readings/* 
urity program of the federal government. Indicate 
provisions and changes which were made in the 
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Moreover, security progr 
tended to some Industrie 
those y*ith government co 



G. The community demands order and sta- 
b 1 1 i ty--goals which may be incompat- 
ible with the demands of individuals* 

The contrast betv;een oe/i )- rat ic and 
non-democratic political syute.Tis may 
be looked at as o conflict In basic 
underlying values^ 

G. Freedom's relationship to democracy 
Is a close and obvious one* 



G. The community demands order and sta- 
b i 1 1 ty-- goals which may be incompat- 
ible with the demands of individuals. 

G. The contrast between democratic and 
non-democratic political systems may 
be looked at as a conflict :n basic 
underlying values, 

G. Freedom's relationship to democracy 
Is. a close and obvious one. 

S. Defines problem by isolating basic 
issues' and ident 1 * vln9 values ano^ 
factual questions which need inves - 
t igat IncfT 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF PANACEAS. 
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Moreover, security programs have been ex- 
tended to some industries, particularly 
those with government contracts. 
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early yejrs o»- the program. Discuss: What do you think 
the purposes are of such a program? How effective do you 
think this program would prove to be? What possible dis- 
advantages might this program have? 



W*3. Show the film Hat lonal Secur I ty vs> Individual Rig hts. 
This film deals with the security case Radulovich,' 
Discuss: Do you think Radulovlch was a security risk? 
If you had Leen the person making the decision^ what 
decision would you have made in this case? What factors 
do you think were at work in the first place in bringing 
about the original decision? Whnt effect do you think 
Morrow's Sec 1 1 Now program might have ofi the case? 



Film: Hi 
Indjvldua 
H i ll, 3C 



Break the class into small groups to discuss a variety 
of real or hypothetical cases related to the loyalty- 
security program. Have pupils read the cases and then 
discuss the questions \ Mch follow them. 

After the groups have discussed the cases, bring the 
class together again. Let a reporter from one group 
present thot group^s reactions to a particular case. 
If other groups disagreed or If there are strono minor- 
ity reports from groups, hold a general class discussion 
on the case. Then go on to the other cases, letting a 
reporter from a different group present an opinion for 
each case. Have pupils Identify the value conflicts In- 
volved in each case and the factual questions which are 
raised by arguments introduced in the support of each 
position, (if the class discusses the case of Congress- 
man X in ''Security Cases for Discussion," explain after- 
wards that the case was built around the career of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy who was one of the chief con- 
gressional investigators during the early 1950*s,) 



West in, 0 
pp. 15-15 
"Security 
cuss Ion," 




years of the program. Discuss: What do you think 
purposes are of such a program? How effective do you 
this program would prove to be? What possible dls- 
tages might this program have? 



the film National Security vs> Individual Rights . 
film deals with the security case of RadulovichJ 
ss: Uo you think Radulovlch was a security risk? 
u had been the person making the decision, what 
Ion would you have made in this case? What factors 
think were at work In the first place In bringing 
the original decision? Whnt effect do you think 
w*s Sec 1 1 Now program might ha\Ae on the case? 
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ss the questions which follow them. 

the groups have drscussed the cases, bring the 
together again* Let a reporter from one group 
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ports from groups, hold a general class discussion 
c case. Then go on to the other cases, letting a 
:er from a different group present an opinion for 
ase. Have pupils identify the value conflicts In- 
j in each case and the factual questions which are 
d by arguments introduced in the support of each 
:on. (If the class discusses the case of Congress- 
in ''Security Cases for Discussion,*' explain after- 
that the case was built around the career of 
or Joceph McCarthy who was one of the chief con- 
onal investigators during the early 1950's.) 
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Film: National Security vs, 
Individual Rights , McG raw- 
HIII, 30 mln: 



West In, Discuss ton Cases , 
pp. 15-1?: 

"Security Cases for Dis- 
cuss Ion. " 



The community cicr.onds order and sta- 
bility- - goo 1 s \ihicii may be incompat- 
ible with the dcnands of individuals* 

The contrast jctv;cen democratic and 
non-democratic political systems may 
be looked at as o conflict in basic 
underlying values. 

VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THOSE ACCUSED OF CRIMES. 

IS SCEPTICAL OF PANACEAS. 

The cohrfnunity demands order and sta- 
bility- -goa 1 s which may be incompat- 
ible with the demands of individuals. 

The contrast between democratic and 
non-democratic political systems may 
be looked at as a conflict in basic 
underlying values. 

Freedom^s relationship to democracy 
is a close and obvious one. 

Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary ov generalizations based 
on I nsufficient evidence , 

a) Rejects \yIiole-part arguments and 
insists upon Turther data. 

b) Rejects post hoc arguments; looks 
. for another factor which may have 

caused the later event. 
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Kqve a pupil give a report on the Abraham Chasanow case* 
He should stop before he tells what the outcome was and 
let pupils discuss what they think should have been done. 
Then have the pupil report the outcome of the case. 



Lewi 5 , 
Victim of 
Reporter , 
1 7; Lewis , 
Report," R 
1955. 



C. Read aloud some of :he "Ten Commandments for Pure Conduct Harper , Nov 
of Government Employees'V which Thurman Arnold proposed in ^j! 
\SkS as a result of some of the government loyalty cases 
with which he v/os acquainted. Discuss: Why might people 
worry about the loyalty program as a means of fighting 
communism if Arnold's list Is fair? 



• Give pupils an exercise in which they must analyze the See Append! 

logic (particularly fallacies related to whole-part think- 
ing and to Dost hoc thinking) in relationship^ to loynlty- 
security investigations of government employees. Discuss 
the exercise In c^ass. 
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)upil give a report on the Abraham Chasanow case, 
jid stop before he tells what the outcome was and 
)lls discuss what they think should have been done, 
ftve the pupil report the outcome of the case. 



Lewis, ''What Happens to a 
Victim of Nameless Accusers/' 
Reporter . Mch. 2, 195^, pp. 10- 
^7; Lewis , "Secur i ty: Interim 
Report," Reporter, Sept. 8, 
1955. 



oud some of che "Ten Commandments for Pure Conduct Harper , Nov., 19'»8, pp. 61 
rnment Employees" which Thurman Arnold proposed In 63. 
a result of some of the government loyalty cases 
ich he v/cs acquainted* Discuss: Why might people 
bout the loyalty program as a means of fighting 
sm if Arnold's list Is fair? 



lis an exercise in which they must analyze the See Appendix, 

particularly fallacies related to whole-part think- 
to Dost hoc thinking) in relationships to loyalty- 
/ investigations of government employees. Discuss 
'cise In class. 
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D ef 1 nes prob 1 h y identifying values 
Invo Ived. 



The community demands order and sta- 
bility goals v;hich may be incom- 
patible with the demands of indivi- 
duals« 

The contrast bctweer; democratic and 
non-democratic political sy^ "ems may 
be looked at as a conflict tn basic 
underlying values. 

Adjusts reading rate to purpose in 
reading and to type of material read ^ 



Reads for detai Is. 
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Have a pup i ! g i ve 
Discuss: Do you 
secur i ty of this 
Why or why not? 
this case? 



an oral report on the Dr. Condon case, 
think it was in the interests of the 
country to decide the case in this way? 
V/hat value conf 1 icts were involved in 



Have several pupils who are interested in science investi- 
gate the Oppcni^clmer case and present a panel discussion 
on the question: Did the Board's action in declaring Op- 
penheimer o security risk increase our national security? 
(Tell the class about the award made to Oppenheimer by 
President Johnson.) Afterwards, have the class analyze Ihc 
value conflicts involved in the case. 



Fe 



Biddle, 
pp. 226^T3C 
i nqton Wi tc 



Str Ipl ing, 
Amer i ca ; Cc 
tee on Un-/ 



Curt i s , 0£^ 
Strout, Cor 
and SecuTTl 





TOT 



Robe 



McK7 



1^;0. Have a group of students interview a local university 

physicist on the current scientific regulations designed 
to preserve security and on his reactions to them. 




151. Have several pupils examine the program for security in our Yarmolinsk 

armed forces. They should look at the oaths that inductees Personal S 
must sign and at some of the cases which arose under the 
security program. They should also investigate what has 
happened recently in connection with this program. Has 
it changed at all since the early 1950's? Then have the 
pi/pils present a panel discussion on the basis of their 
f i nd ings. 

152. Poirrt out that states and local qovernments and even indu ases Relc 

try have set up heir own security prgrams. Then give p rograms.' 
pi Is* a copy of '*Lases related to the Security Programs'' o. 
the federal, local and state governments, Industrial secur- 
ity programs, and the right to practice law and medicine 
in dl^fferent states. D i scuss purpose in reading these cases. 
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give an oral report on tho Dr. Condon case, 
J you think It was in the uteres ts of the 

this country to decide the case in this way? 
not? What value conflicts were involved in 



Biddle, Fear of Freedofn^ 
pp. 226-230; Andrews, V/ash - 
i nqton Wi tch Hunt . cti. k; 
Stripling, Red PTot Against 
Amer i ca ; Ca rr, House Corrimit- 
on On- 



tee 



pp. 



'Ame r i can 

T5T: 



TEH 



V 1 1 J es 



pupils who are Interested in science investi- 
ocnhcimer case and present a panel discussion 
tion: Did the Board's action in declaring Op- 

sccurlty risk increase our national security? 
loss about the award made to Oppenheimer by 
^hnson,) Afterwards, have the class analyze ihc 
lets involved in the c:ase. 



Oppenhe imer Case ; 



Curt i s , 

Strout, Conscience , Science , 
and Security; The Case "oT 
Dr. J, Robert Oppenheimer ; 



Mch. 3, 1967, pp- 3^- 



: of students interview q local university 
on the current scientific regulations designed 
: security and on his reactions to them. 



pupils examine the progrnm for security in our Yarmolinsky, Ca s e Studies in 
?s. They should look at the oaths that Inductees Personal Securl ty ^ 
ind at some of the cases which arose under the 

ogram. They should also investigate what has 
'cently in connection with this program. Has 

at all since the early 1950's? Tl^ have the 
[ent a panel dij:cussion ( 1 the basis of their 



at states and local qovernments and even indus- "Cases Related to the Security 
t up their own security prgrams. Then give pu- Programs.' 
of "Cases related to the Security Programs" of 
, local and state governments, industrial secur- 
is, and the right to practice law and medicine 



^ERXC^^* Discuss purpose in reading these cases. 



Constitutions may contain negative 
prohibitions as weH as grants of 
pov/er and statements of relation- 
ships; that Is, they may in democ- 
racies prevent majority action on 
some subjects. 

Government action may help increase 
as well as restrict Individual 
r ights. 

The separation of powers Is built 
on an assumption and division of 
political functions which cannot 
be demons tratc*^' easily in reality. 
(The law-raoking function is under- 
taken by all three branches.) 

Freedom's relationship to democrac/ 
is a close and obvious one. 

Any decision is in part a product 
of the internalized values, the 
perceptions, and the experiences 
of the person making the decision. 

Even those courts appointed for 
life are not free fro7» the all-per- 
vasive pressures of public opinio^ , 
widely held values and beliefs, end 
other political pressures. 

HAS A. REASONED LOYALTY TO THE U.S. 



VALuijS PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS. 
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(Note need to read for details.) How should pupils ad- 
just reading rate to such a purpose? Have pupils read 
through these cases and discuss them one by one at first. 
Then you might group some of the briefer statements wh<ch 
relate to the sarre kind of question, (Or break the class 
Into groups to read and discuss groups of cases and have 
reporters tell the class about the effects of the cases 
upon the loyalty-security program.) Have pupils discuss 
whether or not they think the decision in acase was cor- 
rect. 

Discuss On the basis of these Coses, have you changed 
your minu at all about the effectiveness of the govern- 
ment loyalty-security program or don't you think that 
these cases help decide that question? Have you changed 
your mind ot all about the possible disadvantages of sue n 
a program? (Or have you changed your mind at ail about 
how this program or simiiar programs in state and local 
governments night affect civil rights?) What function 
was the Supreme Court carrying out in deciding these cased 
How n you occount for what seems like a change In posi- 
tion the Court? 
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FEELS A SEUSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR KEEP IMG IHFORMED ABOUT CUR- 
PEHT PROBLEMS. 



Defines problem by isolating basic 
issues and identifying assumptions, 
values involved^ and factual ques- 
tions which need investigating. 



A, HAS A REASONED LOYALTY TO THE U.S. 
AND DESIRES TO MAKE IT AN EVER 
BETTER PLACE IN WHICH TO LIVE. 



St Having determined the causes of ^ 
soc ?aT problem, scrut izes poss ih l^ 
consequences, of alternative couKes 
of act Ion > evaluates them In the 
TTght of basic values ^ lists argu - 
ments for end against each proposal^ 
and selects the course of action 
which seems most 1 ike ly to prove 
helpful in cchtevinq the desired 
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153. Have 
cent 



a pup i 1 give 
deve lopments 



a report on the 
in the security 
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Otepka case 
program^ 



and re- 



Use Reader's Q 
cl ippings, (e. 
Tr tbune, June 
p. 15AJ 



15^. Have a group of pupils prepare a panel discussion on the 

pros and cons of the government loyalty-security program ^' 
at the federal level. Or have several puoils prepare one 
chart on the pros and cons of the security program and 
anotSer on possible changes In the program. Discuss in 
class: Would you agree that these changes would be wise? 
Why or why not? 

155* Set up a loyal ty- review board in class to review the loyal- 
ty of some of the students in the class to the school .Have 
several other students bring mock charges against certain 
students for disloyalty. The beard should role-play a dis- 
cussion of whether or not such charges Indicate disloyalty 
to the school. Such role-playing should help pupils under- 
stand the difficulty of defining loyalty. 

Now discuss: What do we mean by loyalty to the U.S.? Read 
aloud quotclions from Commager on what constitutes loyalty. 
Do pupils ogrcc or disagree? Why? 



Commager, Pre 
Dissent , ch. 



156. have each pupil write an editorial on his reactions to 

the government loyalty-security program. He should eval- 
jate the program in terms of his position on the value 
conflict involved and his conclusions on t:he factual ques- 
tions related f the effectiveness of the program in achiev- 
ing deslredcnds and the effect on civil liberties. 
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I give a report on the Otepka case and re- Use Reader's Guide and 

oments in the security program. c1 Ipplngs , (e.g. ^P[s . 

Tr ibune> June 11, i9B7, 

p. 15A.) 

0 of pupils prepare a panel discussion on the 

ns of the government loyalty-security program ^' 
ral level. Or have several pupils prepare one 
e pros and cons of the security program and 
^oossible changes in the program. oTscuss in 
ild you agree that these changes would be wise? 

1 not? 

lyal ty-review board in class to review the loyal- Commager, Freedom^ Loyalty , 
.3f the students in the class to the school. Have D issent , ch. 5. 
ier students bring mock chorges against certain 
•r disloyalty. The beard should role-play a dis- 

'hether or not such charges Indicate disloyalty 
ol . Such role-playing should help pupils under- 

iff iculty of defining loyalty. 

'/hat do we mean by loyalty to the U.S.? Read 
.ions fiom Commager on what constitutes loyalty, 
grcc or disagree? Why? 



jpil write an editorial on his reactions to 
ent loyalty-security program. He should eval- 
ogram in terms of his position on the value 
vo^ved and his conclusions on the factual ques- 
^:id to the effectiveness of the program in achiev- 
cnds and the effect on civil liberties. 
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S . Defines projicms by Identifying 
factual questions which need In - 
vest iqat mq. 
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3. Loyalty oaths have been use 
federal, state* and local g 
screen out potential securi 
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Defines problem by isolating basic 
issues and identifying assumptions, 
values involved, and factual ques - 
tions which need Investigating , 

Having determined the .causes of a 
social problem^ scrutinizes possTble 
consequences > of alternative courses" 
of action, evaluates them in the light 
of basic values 1 lists arguments for 
and against each proposaK and selects 
the course of action which seems most" 
likely to prove helpful in achieving 
the desired goaTT 



The separation of powers Is built 
on an assumption of a division of 
political functions which cannot be 
demonstrated easily in reality. 



Congressional and state leg 
tees have carried on invest 
gather Information about th 
islation, to put pressure o 
tion for stricter security 
arouse public opinion, and 
punish individuals through 



ol)lcms by jdentifyinq 
jcstions which need In- 
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3. Loyalty oaths have been used widely by 
federal , state, and local governments to 
screen out potential security risks. 



-)blem by isolating basic 
j identifying assumptions > 
solved, and factual ques - 
zh need Investigating . 

termined the causes of a 
oblem, scrutinizes possTble 
ces . of alternative courses 
. evaluates them in the light 
/alueSt lists arguments for 
St each proposal^ and selects 
e of action which seems most 

prove helpful in achieving 

d qoa 1 . 



3tion of powers Is built 
umption of a division of 

functions which cannot be 
ted easily In reality. 



Congressional and state legislative commit- 
tees have carried on investigations to 

?ather Information about the need for leg- 
islation! to put pressure on the administra- 
tion for stricter security measures, to 
arouse public opinion, and <nt times to 
punish individuals through publicity. 
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157. Show the T i Im The Chal lenqe which deals with a bus driver F i lm, The C 
who was fircci ror refusal to sign a loyalty oath. The d istrubuted 
film shov/s a PTA meeting discussing the question but does 
not come to a decision. Ask the closs members to assume 
the roles of PTA members and try to reach a decision. 
Discuss: '/hot factual questions are involved In making 
such a dec! s ion? 



158. Remind pupils of the use of loyalty oaths in the Civi 
War and in some of the cases examined thus far. Now 
have two pupils debate the use of loyalty oaths to 
fight subversion. 



e.g. Dougia! 
Mind , pp. 2 
of Freedom , 
153; Gelhori 
version ; Cht 
of Liberty ; 
ties . May I 
^JaTfe Fal 1 in 
Die, Others 
•'Medicare 0^ 
Civil Lfber 
pp. 1, 5; Si 
Nov., 1951. 



U9. Have a pupil prepare a bulletin board display, using 
clippings, on ony current rongress iotiol investigation 
related to sujvcrsion. 



160. Have pupils read about and discuss any recent congres- 
sional investigation related to subversion. 
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rilrn The Chal lenge which deals with a bus <±fver Film, The Chal lenqe ^ 28 min., 
ircd ror refusal to sign a loyalty oath. The distrubuted by AFL-CIO. 

;s a PTA meeting discussing the question but does 
to a decision. Ask the class members to assume 

. of PTA members and try to reach a decision, 
/hat factual questions are involved in making 

X i s ion? 



ipils of the use of loyalty oaths in the Civil 
n some of the cases examined thus far* Now 
pupils debate the use of loyalty oaths to 
vers ion. 



e.g 
Mind. 



Douglas > Freedom of the 
pp. 21-23; BIddie, Fear 
of Freedom , pp. 14-15, 150- 
153; GeJhorn, States and Sub - 
vf^''s ion ; Chaf fee^ Bless inqs 



Vf^ ''S ion ; w 
oT Liberty 



ertv ; ACLU, Civil Liber - 
pes , May, 1967, "Loyal ty 
OatYs Fal I ing Faster, 3 More 
Die, Others Marked, p. . 3; 
"Medicare Oath Downed," ACLU 
Civil Liberties , Dec., 1966, 
pp^ TT 6; Social Educaticnj 
1951. 



jpil prepare a bulletin board display, using 
, on any current congress iot»ol investigation 
o sujv^rsion. 



PP 
Nov. 



Is read about and discuss any recen*- congres- 
vest igat ion related to subversion. 
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S. Defines problem by isolat ing basic 
issues and identifying values in- 
vol ved. 



G. The separation of powers is built 
on an assumption of a division of 
political functions which cannot 
be demonstrated In reality. 



The separation of powers is built 
on an assumption of a division of 
political functions which cannot 
be demonstrated in reality. 

G, A law or jjolicy must oe effecuated 
and applied; in that process the 
wrK>1e decision-making and influence 
process qoes on again. 

A. VALUES PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS FOR 
THE ACCUSED. 



ERIC 
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Divide the class up into groups to discuss case number 
one on invest igot ing committees from Westin's pamphlet. 
Then call on a reporter from one of the groups to pre- 
sent his group's conclusions about the case. If report- 
ers from the other groups disagree, hold a general class 
discussion or the major issue in the case which concerns 
the " fght of the committee to investigate the views of a 
professor at o pr ivate col lege. 

Now have a pupil give a report on the purposes of con- 
gressional investigating committees. 



Have several pupi Is present a combination sympos ium- pan- 
el discussion on the pros and cons o^^ congressional in- 
vestigations into subverslop- 

Or have them prepare a large wall cliart summarizing the 
pros and cons of congressional investigations related 
to subversion. They should then elaborate upon the 
points in class. 



West in, Discu 

pp, luiTT : 



Taylor, Grand 
Barth, Gov't, 
t Jon. 



Taylor, Grand 
loyal ty of Fr 
Gov't, by tnvi 
b1oom> Am, Se 
dpm, pp. 56-6 
Committees on 
Activities; S 
Plot Against ^ 
Battle Aqains 
Andrews , Wash 
Hunt, chs. 3- 
of Kreedom , c 
But We Were B( 
Buckley and B< 
and His Enemij 
Where We Came 
ed, , Invest I gi 
Congress ; Man< 
Setting of In 
176. 
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closs up into groups to discuss case number 
cstigating committees from Viestin's pamphlet, 
^on Q reporter from one of the groups to pre- 
roup*s conclusions about the case. If report- 
he other groups disagree, hold a general class 

or the major issue in the case wliich concerns 
of the committee to Investigate the views of a 
-yt Q pr i vate col 1 ege. 

puptl give a report on the purposes of con- 
Invest i gat i ng committees. 



West in, D iscuss ion Cases , 
pp. INlTT 



Taylor, Grand inquest ; 



Barth, 
t Ion. 



Gov ' t . by I nves t i ^a - 



a] pupils present a combination sympos i urn- pan- 
ion on the pros and cons of congressional in- 
ns into ?^iibvers ion - 



em prepare a large wall cliart summarizing the 
ons of congressional investigations related 
ion. They should then elaborate upon the 
class^ 



Taylor , 
.byal ty 



Gov'^t , by 



BToom 
dom , pp 



Grand Inquest ; Barth, 
of Free Men ; Barth, 
I nves t ? gat ion ; Gold- 
Am> Secur i ty and Free- 



56-62; Carr, House 

Committees on Un-American 
Activities; Stripling, Red 
Plot Against America ; Weyl , 
Battle Against Disloyalty ; 
Andrews, Washington Wi ten - 
Hunt , chs. 3"^; Thomas, Test 
of freedom , ch. 8; Davis, 
But We Were Born Free, ch, 1 
Bozel 1 



Buckley 

and His 

Where We Came 



and 

Enemi es 



ed7 



Tnves t } gat i ng 
Congress ; Mand 1 ebaum, 



McCarthy 
_ Wechs 1 er , 
Out; Johnson, 
Pow ers cf 
Soc i al 



Sett ?ng" 
Mb/ 



of Intolerance , pp. 130- 
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S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of witnesses t authors^ and produc - 
ers of material . 

S. Looks for points of agreement and ^P^ ' 
disagreement among witnesses, auth - 
ors, and producers of information . 

Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of general tzat ions 
based on insufficient evidence. 



S. Checks on the competency of wit - 
nesses. 
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De Toledano 
of Treaso n; 
J Qw i 1 1 , The 
Alger His s ; 
of Publ ic 



One of the best-known court cases arising out of congres 
sional investigations was the Hiss case. Have a pupil 
read two or more of the books written about Hiss. He 
should write a paper on the case, evaluate the books in 
terms of bias and competency and completeness of data, 
and note particularly pertinent differences and similar- 
ities in the books. He might also make a report to class^ Red Plot Aq 
Or several pupils might read c*»fferent book£ on the Hiss 
case and present a panel discussion about the case. They 
should be sure to compare the books as sources of infor- 
mation. 



erat ion on 



Six Cris3s> 



Another romous case arising out of investigations was tt>e 
Owen Lattimore case. Have several pupils present a pidnel 
discussion on this case. They should discuss the assump- 
tions and arguments used in the case, and they should also 
discuss their sources of information. Be sure to analyze 
in class the reasons for Judge Yangdahl^s decision to dis- 
miss the main charges against Lattimore. 



Wey 1 , Batt 1< 
ty ; Latt imoi 
ande r ; Mcl 
ism. The Fi( 
Buckley and 
and His Ener 



t f pup i 1 s have not 
junior high school 
onstration to show 
For example, show 
after it shows the 
to answer a series 
bery and then show 
crime. Discuss; 
you think that you 
wi tness might be? 



studied the Center's program in the 

you may wish to use some kind of dem- 
problems in accuracy of testimony, 
the film Fidelity of Report ^ stop it 
robbery for the f i rst t ime, ask pupils 
of questions about details of the rob- 
the rest of the film which repeats the 
How accurate were you as witnesses? Do 
were more or less accurate than a real 
Why? 



Film: 
State 



Fidel 



Univ. 



One or two weeks later, repeat the test on the facts of 
the robbery and check to see how much has been Vorgotten 
in only thl^^ iongth of time. Discuss: How many of these 
facts do you th.nk you would remember after seven years? 
Would you be more likely to remember facts In which you 
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best-known court cases arising out of congres- 
estigations was the Hiss case. Have a pupil 
r more of the books written about Hiss. He 
te a paper on the case, evaluate the books in 
ias and competency and completeness of data, 
articularly pertinent differences and similar- 
he books. He might also make a report to class* 

pupils might read different books on the Hiss 
resent a panel discussion about the case. They 
sure to compare the books as sources of infor- 



De Toledano and Lasky, Seeds 
of Treaso n; Chambers, W ? tness ; 
Jowitt, The Strange Case of 

tTie 



A 1 ger 



Hiss 
Publ ?c 



Hiss. 
Op i n i onj 



erat \ on 



Trie 



n 

Cooke , 



Court 
Gen- 



S (X 



on I r la I 
Plot Against 
Cr iser . 



St r i p 1 i ng , 
America; Nixon, 



-nous case arising out of investigations waf the 
-nore case. Have several pupils present a panel 
on this case. They should discuss the assump- 
a'^guments used in the case, and they should also 
eir sources of information. Be sure to analyze 
he reasons for Judge YaungdahPs decision to dis- 
ain charges against Lattimore, 



Wey 1 , Battle Against Disloyal 
ty ; Lattimore, Ordgal by 
Tiander ; McCarthy, McCarthy- 
ism, The Fight for America ; 
Buckley and Bozeil, McCarthy 
and His Enemies, 



have not studied the Center's program in the Film: Fidel i ty of Report ^ Pa. 
ih school, you may wish to use some kind of dem- State Unlv, , i reel , 
1 to show problems in accuracy of testimony, 
•e, show the film Fidelity of Report , stop !t 
I hows the robbery for the Fi rst time, ask pupils 

a series of questions about details of the rob- 

hen show the rest of the film which repeats the 
iscuss: How accurate were you as witnesses? Do 

that you were mors or less accurate than a real 
iight be? Why? 

J weeks later, repeat tne test on the facts of 
ry and check to see how much has been forgotten 
lis length of time. Discus:;: How many of these 

ou think you would remembei after seven vears? 

be more likely to remember facts in which you 
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G. The community demands order and 

stability goals which may be In- 
compatible v/lth the demands of in- 
div iduals. 

S ; tdcnt i f ies assumpt ions > 

5. Checks on the completeness of data . 
(Rejects v/hole-part ^ all-none, post - 
hoc arquement^ ) 

G. The means used may Interfere with 
the achievement of ends. 

6. The contrast between democratic and 
non-democratic political systems 
may be looked at «s a conflict tn 
basic underlying values. 



S . Interprets cartoons . 



A. IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 
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knew a crime had been committed or facts about circum- 
stances in which you were not thinking about a crime? 
Now discuss t' i implications for court cases and congres- 
sional Investigating committees. Ask; How do these com- 
mittees get around the statute of limitations? 



166. Play a recording of some of the investigations conduct- 
ed by congressional committees. Have pupils ana1y.?e the 
material in terms of effects on civil liberties anc up- 
on achieving the goal of combatting subversion. Also 
have them analyze the logic and assumptions of members 
of the committee. 



Record in 
onUrvAfTji 
(San Frai 
Folkways 



167. Give pupils a series of scrambled quotations from com * 
munists, some investigators and some far right qroups 
about the ends justifying the means. Have pupils try to 
identify the statements made by communists. Then ident- 
ify the statements with the authors. Discuss: Do you 
think that the means used by coiimunists should be used 
to fight communism? Why or why not? 



See Appenc 



168. Project some of the cartoons which have appeared In sup- 
port of or critical of congressional investigating com- 
mittees. Have pupils analyze them In terms of the main 
idea presented^ the techniques used to present this idea, 
et<?. 



169. Havd several pupils read different books about Senator Buckley ai 

Joseph McCarthy and present a combination sympos ium-pan- and His Ei 

el ort the question: Did McCarthy do more harm or more and May, J 
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a crime had been conmitted or facts about circum- 
es in which you were not thinking about a crime? 
iscuss the implications for court cases and congres- 
^1 investigating committees. Ask: How do these com- 
es get around the statute of limitations? 



a recording of some of the 
congressional committees. 



invest Igac ions conduct- 
Have pupils analyze the 
lal Tn terms of effects on civil liberties and up- 
rhievlng the goal of combatting subversion. Also 
them analyze the logic and assumptions of members 
he committee. 



pupils a series of scrambled quotations from com - 
ts , some investigators and some far right qroups 
the ends justifying the means. Have pupils try to 
ify the statements made by communists. Then .dent- 
he statements with the authors. Discuss: Do you 
c that the means used by communists should be used 
ght communism? Why or why not? 



ct some of the cartoons which have appeared In sup- 
of or critical of congressional Investigating com- 
es • Have pupils eaalyze them In terms of the main 
presented, the tecimiqucs used to present this Idea, 



several pupils read different books about Senator 
)h McCarthy and present a combination sympos lum-pan- 
the question: Did McCarthy do more harm or more 



FRir 



Record i ngs : House Committee 
on Un-Amerjcan Activitfes 
ISan Francisco, May, 1960), 
Folkways; Witness . ^Niverstde, 



See Apoendlx, 



Buckley and Bozell, McCarthy , 
and His Enemies; Anderson 
anri May ^ MrXarthy^ The Man , 



s. 



General i zes from data 



G. Individuals know the political sys- 
tem as a set of images and pictures 
created for them by communicators; 
they react to these images rather 
than to the real world and real peo- 
ple. 

S. Checks on the bias and compet ency 
of authors^ * — 

S, Identifies and examines as sumptions 

to decide \7hcth6r he Can accept 

them, ' 

S, Recognizes differences in difficul- 
ry"ot proving statements. (uisiTTT- 
guishes between races » tn/erences y 
3ncr value judgments.) 



S. 



ERLC 



Looks for points of agreement and 
d i safjVeement amon g witnesses » auth* 
ors> and producers or inrormation. 



S. Checks on the c ompl etene ss of data 
and is wary ot genfer^NZatlOhS BSSed 
on Insutt ic I'ent ev laence. 
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good In his Tight against ciDfnmun i sm? 



The Senator 



170. 




Give pupils a copy JUwi of McCarthy's speeches and 
have them analyze iS^fn terms of basic assumptions, per- 
suasion devices, logical arguments, evidence presented, 
completeness or data, etc. Let several students check 
sources from which McCarthy quoted or give pupils an an- 
alysis made by someone else of such sources. 

Discuss: V/hat rr.ade McCarth/s speeches so persuasive 
with manv people? Do you think that he was justified 
in the tnclinic|ues that he used In trying to achieve his 
ends? Why or why not? 



Carthy, _ 
F i qht for 



McCo 



Senator Joe 
Where We Can 
Mande Ibaum, 
of Intplerar 
Oe Antonio a 
of Ord er; Lc 
Con t rovf^rsy 



^'Selected Re 



ERLC 



ilis 'ight against ^'ommunism? 




ils a copy (Mtwm of McCarthy's speeches and 
m analyze i<f In terms of basic assumptions, per 
devices, logical arguments, evidence presi.nted, 
ness of data, etc. Let several studentb check 
from which McCarthy quoted or give pupils an an 
)de by someone else of such sources. 

'./hot rr.ade McCarthys speeches so persuasive 
y people? Do you think that he was justified 
ecUnic|ues that he used in trying to achieve his 
ly or v/liy not? 



The Senator, the 'Msm '*; Mc- 
Carthy , McCarthy i sm. the 
Fight for America ; Rovere, 
Senator Joe Mc(fa7thy ; Wechsler, 
Where We Came Out , parts 2-3; 
Mandelbaum, The Social Setting 
of Intolerance , pp, 130-176; 
Oe Antonio and Talbot, Point 
of Ord er; Latham, Commun I s t 
Controv. rsy in Washington. 

"Selected Readings." 
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Detects variQL'i> types of pe^^uasior 
devices . C Icient i f ie s ~card"5Fockj 
by quoting out of context ,) 



S . Rejects whole-part arguments , 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF SINGLE-FACTOR 
THEORIES OF CAUSATION. 



G. Individuals know the political sys- 
tem as a set of images and pictures 
created for them by communicators; 
they react to these images rather 
than to the real world and real peo- 
p^e. 

S , Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors . 

o . Id entifies and examines assumptions 
lo^ dec ide "wiicthcr he can"^ccept 

thfefTvT 

C. ^ecogn i 20$ d i r rcr ences in difficu l- 
ty of proving sto te ments. (Disf ln> 
guishes betv/cc i ^ ,^c : s^ inferences T 
ano value judgp^^-nts . ) 

S , Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement a mo ng witneTses, auth - 
ors, and producers of i nf ormat i on/ ^ 

S. Checks on the completeness of data 
and Is wory or generalizations based 
on insuf f ic i ent ev idence. 
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• Or play a recording of one of McCarthy% speeches and have 
pupils analyze the speech for what is said, evidence pre- 
sented, assumptions, persuasion devices used, etc. Dis- 
cuss difference in listening to evaluate and listening 
for main ideas . 

Now either give pupils some of the actual statements to 
which McCarthy refers as his evidence or have pupils look 
up the references which he cites. Does the evidence sup- 
port McCarthy's interpretation of it? Was McCarthy just- 
ified in using such statements to fight communism? Why 
r why not? 
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S. Detects various types of persua - 
sion devices . (Identifies card - 
stacking by quoting out of context . ) 

S . Rejects whole-part arguments . 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF S INGLE- FACTOR 
THEORIES OF CAUSATION. 

?^ Listens to evaluate what he hears. 



S, Checks on the completeness of data. 
( I dent ? ^ card-stacking such as 
quot inc of context. ) 



Z . Distinguishes between relevant and 
irrelevant informat|on and notes 
whether that v/hich Is relevant sup - 
ports or contradicts the Idea to 
which It is related . 

S. Rejects whole-part arguments and 
insists upon further data. 

S. Identifies and examines assumptions 
to decide v^hether he can accept 
them* 



ERIC 
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]7^. Ask ol) riipils to write an editorial on the question: 

Doeb tl.t U.S. need to fear Soviet power? Novj take sev- 
erol of these editorials and type them up with certain . 
words and phrases omitted or type up certain sentences 
out of context in such a way as to modify the meaning. 
Project or read them aloud to class, citing author's 
nrifno. When he objects, ask him If he didn^t say this in 
his p per. Discuss such use of quoting out of context 
for t^ purpose of combatting subversion. 

73. Have several pupils dramatize sections from famous con- "Selected Readings/' 
gressional I^oarings such as that of Bishop Oxnam or James 
Wechsler. Or i^ave all members of the class read excerpts 
from the transcript of such a hearing. 

Discuss the Iclnds of questions asked and the logic of the 
arguments used. 
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S. Adjusts reading rate to purpose 
for reading , 

S. Reads for detai Is , 

G. Constitutions moy contain negative 
prohibitions as well as gronts of 
power and statements of relation- 
ships; that Is, they may In democ- 
racies prevent majority action on 
some subjects or at least slow 
action down* 

G. Government action may help Increase 
as well as restrict individual 
rights. 

G. Constitutions must have an ultimate 
interpreter, since they are by na- 
ture ambiguous and nonspecific. 



A. IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA, 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF PANACEAS 

S. 



of authors. 


CNoles whether the 


author would 


1 be hurt by an oppo 
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17^, Break the class 



up 



into buzz groups to discuss the sec- 
ond case in West in on concress ional investigating com- 
mittees. Afterwards hold a general class discussion If 
the groups crrive at different conclusions. 



West In, Discus I 

pp. i2.it: 



I 7S . Point out to the class that a number of witnesses have 

refused to answer questions before the congressional com- 
mittees or grcnd juries. What did McCarthy call such 
people? V/hot action was sometimes taken against them? 
Now have pupils read brief summaries of court cases re- 
lated to the refusal to answer questions. (You will prob- 
ably wish to have pupils read and discuss these cases one 
at a time. Use only those cases in Part One at this time. 
Remind the class of the need to adjust their reading rate 
to purpose of reading for details.) Discuss the arguments 
for refusal to answer questions. (V/hat have the courts 
said about such grounds for refusal? Do you think the 
arguments ore $ound?'etc.) Also, review the role of the 
Supreme Court in Interpreting the Constitution. 



West, 
f usal 
Part 



"Cases Ri 
to Answei 
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176. Have a pupil prepare an imaginary editorial which might 
have appeared in England or France as the result of some 
of the hearings before Conqress ional committees. Read 
it to the clcss and then discuss the effects of hearings 
upon our image abroad. Remind pupils that McCarthy In- 
vestigated state department personnel and charged some 
with turning in reports which favored the communist 
cause. Discuss: If you had been a representative of 
the State Department overseas, how might these attacks 
on others have affected your reporting of what you saw 
Vi^" in the country to which you were assigned? 



lass up into buzz groups to discuss the sec- Westin, Discuss ion Cases , 
Ucstin on concress ional investigating com- pp. 12-lT^ 

. terwards hold a general class discussion if 
:rrive at different conclusions. 



0 the class that a number of witnesses have West, 'Xases Related to Re- 

jnswer questions before the congressional com- fusal to Answer Questions,'' 

jrcnd juries. What did McCarthy call such Part 1. 

at action was sometimes taken against them? 

pi Is read brief summaries of court cases re- 

e refusal to answer questions. (You will prob- 

) have pupils read and discuss these cases one 

Use only those cases in Part One at this time. 
::lass of the need to adjust their reading rate 
^f reading for details.) Discuss the arguments 

to answer questions. (V/hat have the courts 
)uch grounds for refusal? Do you think the 
re sound? etc.) Also, review the role of the 
rt in interpreting the Constitution. 



i prepare an imaginary editorial which might 
od in England or France as the result of some 
ings before Congressional committees. Read 
less jnd then discuss the effects of hearings 
nge abroad. Remind pupils that McCarthy in- 
state department personnel and charged some 
3 in reports which favored the communist 
:uss: If you had been a representative of 
jportment overseas, how mignt these attacks 
:ve affected your reporting of what you saw 
cr 5^ which you were assigned? 
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Checks on the bias and competency 
Witnesses^ auTTiors, and produC " 
ers of matcrian 



Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among authors . 



In complex societies, non-govern- 
mental aggregates of power or in- 
fluence may be enemies of freedom 
in that they may deprive the in- 
dividual of options Just as surely 
as government may. 

Generalizes from data. 



Generalizes from data. 



Having determined the causes of a 
social problem, scrutin?zes possi- 
ble consequences of alternative 
course of action, evaluates them 
in the light of basic values, lists 
arguments for and against eac^' pre- 
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177. Show the film Operation Abolition and also the film 
which analyzes it and the way it was made. Discuss. 



F I In.: 0_perat 



Miller's play The Cruci 
Massachusetts . 



178. A pupil might r^^d and compare 
b 1 e with Stcrkcy's, A Oev 1 1 in 

wr f te a paper doing two thi ngs : ( 1 ) evaluar i ng the his 
torical accuracy^of the play, and (2) discussing tie 
comparirons which Miller was interested in drawing be- 
tween the Salem V/ltch Trials and some of the modern at- 
tempts to combat subversion. 

179. Have several pupils examine the records of the 1966 hear- 
ings on the Ku Klux Klan and the publicity which these 
hearings received. They should discuss the hearings in 
class and compare them with the purposes and techniques 
used in the communist hearings. They should also purport 
on any effects of these hearings. 



lOO. Have a group of pupils investigate the House Cocmiittee on 
Un-American Activities hearings into anti-war activities 
during the summer of 1966. They should discuss the hear- 
ings and tht way in which witnesses behaved at the hear- 
ings. Also discuss: What was the purpose of the hearings? 
Was this purpose related to the legislative function? 

iCl. Break the clcss into buzz groups to discuss case 3 under 
congressional investigating committees in Westin's p-:imph- 
let. After a brief time for discussion of the case, hold 
a general class discussion on the following questions: 



Mi 1 ler 



Cruc 



He should A Devil in M.i 



Use Reader's 



Use Reader/s 



West In, Discu 

pp. ^k'\r. 
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filn Operat ion Abol ition and also the film 
alyzcs it and the way it was made. Discuss, 



Film: Operation Abolition, 



light read 
Stc rkcy *s , 
^inq 
-or 



and compare 
A Oev 11 in 



Miller's play The Cruel - 
Massachusetts. He should 



apcr doing two things: { 1 ) evaluat ing the his- 
accuracy-^or the play, and (2) discussing the 
ons which Miller was interested in drawing be- 
e Salem V/ltch Trials and some of the modern at- 
conibat subvers ion« 



Miller, Cruc i ble ; Starkey, 
A Devil in Massachusetts. 



^jral juplls examine the records of the 1966 hear- 
he Ku Klux Klan and the publicity which these 
received. They should discuss the hearings in 
compare them with the purposes and techniques 
he coiTTOunlst hearings. They should also report 
rfects of these hearings. 



oup of pupils investigate the House Committee on 
an Activities hearings into anti-war activities 
to summer of 1966. They should discuss the hear- 
the way in which witnesses behaved at the hear- 
so discuss: What was the purpose of the hearings? 
ourpose related to the legislative function? 



Use Reader's Guide. 



Use Reader Guide. 



cIgss into buzz groups to discuss case 3 under Westin, Discuss ion Cases > 
onal investlqat Ing committees in Westin's pamph- pp. l**-!?"! 
cr a brief time for discussion of the Ct.:;e, hold 

class discussion on the following questions: 
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posalt and sei^cf the course of 
actiow which seems most like 1y to 
prove helpful in achieving the de - 
sired goal or goals. 
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Constitutions may contain negative 
prohibitons as v/ell as grants of 
power and statements of relation- 
ships; that JS» they may In democ* 
racies prevent majority action on 
some subjects or at least slow such 
action down, 

G« The contrast between deoKDcratic and 
non-democrat tc political systems 
may be looked at as a conflict In 
basic underlying values, 

G, Fi^deralism pays greater homage 
than unitary government to local 
differences and autonomy , :but it 
also pays the greater price In In-, 
consfstencies / Hiverslty, and corn- 
pet it ion, 

S, Rejects whole^part arguments . 



5« Some people have suggestec 
amendment be repealed; Imr 
been passed to get evl^enc 
otherwise be self- Incr Imir 



S. G eneralizes from data > 
S. Having detennined the causes of a 



SQciai problem, scrutinizes p 
bie consequences of alternati 



OSS I 

ve 



6, Lie detectors have been us 
security programs in Indus 
In government; some peop 
to see our laws changed tc 
of lie-detector evidence In 
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Some people have suggested that the fifth 
amendment be repealed; Immunity laws have 
been passed to qet evidence which might 
otherwise be sijlf- incriminating. 



Lie detectors have been used widely in 
security programs in Industry as well as 
In governp>ent; some people would like 
to see our laws changed to permit the use 
of lie-dGter.tor evidence In trials. 



/ 
/ 
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How effective do you think congressional investigating 
committees have been in fighting subversion? What ef- 
fects have they had upon civil liberties? What proce- 
dural safeguards do you think such committees should fol- 
low? Why? Do you think such commi ttees shou Id be given 
more power? Should their power be restricted? Why or 
why not? 



10?.. Have several pupils debate the pros and cons of the 5th 
amendment provision against self-incrimination. Then 
remi nd pup i 1 s of the sriimun i ty 1 aws and have pup i Is read 
and discuss the number of cases ar is ing under the immun- 
ity laws. Dii^cuss the problems arising between the fed- 
eral and state governments over testimony by people who 
might be called by both levels of government for testi- 
mony . 



Griswold, The 
Today . (One s 
pr inted In Sch; 
can Gove rnment 

Hook, Common S 
Fifth Amendmen 
Civil Libertie 



States , pp. 
Bless i ncB of 



Li 



Davis, But We 



183. Have a pupil give a report on the use of lie detector 
tests in government and industry. (You might even 
have someone bring in an uncomplicated machine to dem- 



Ser ies of art i 
magazine (June 
July 20, \95ki 
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ve do you think congressional investigating 
nave been In fighting subversion? What ef- 
they had upon civil liberties? What proce- 
uQrds do you think such committees rhould fol- 
Do you think such committees should be given 
Should their power be restricted? Why or 



pupils debate the pros and cons of the 5th 
revision against self-incrimination. Then 
Is of the irtimunlty laws and have pupils read 
the. number of cases ar is Ing under Lhe inmun-^ 
Discuss the problems arising between the fed- 
ate governments over testimony by people who 
ilcd by both levels of government for test i- 



Griswold, The Fifth Amend ment 
Today , (One section is re-^ 
printed in Schmidt, ed, AmerJ • 
c an G overn ment in Action, 
pp. i^^-lF^ 

Hook, Common Sense and the 
Fifth A men dment ; Cushman , 
Civil Liberties In the M-^/lted 
States , pp. 140-14^; C ha fee. 
bless fncs of Liberty , ch, 7; 
bavis , But We Were Born Free, 



il give a report on the use of lie detector Series o. articles in Reporter 

Dvernment and industry. (Yom might even magazine (June 8, June tL\ 

le bring In an uncomplicated machine to dem- July 20, I95h; June 9, 1953) 
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courses of action, evaluates them 
in the light of bas ic va iues , i is ts 
arguments for and against each pFo - 
posaI» and selects the course of 
act<on which seems most likely to 
prove heiptui in achieving the de - 
s I reo goa i or goa is . 



Reads for details, 

Looky for relationships among e- 
yents. 



7. The federal government has 
of acts aimed at control li 
within th country, preve 
of more anists or trav 
communis • communist syi 



Adjusts reading rate to purpose in 
read Ing. — — ^— — — 

Rea'is for details. 

CV9h fltose courts appointed for 
life are not free from the all-per- 
vasive pressures of public opinion, 
widely-held values and beliefs, and 
other political pressures. 

Any decision is in part a product 
of the internalized values » the 
perceptions, and the experiences 
of the person making the decision. 

C3nstitut ions must have an ulti- 
mbte interpreter, since they are 
of nature ambiguous and non-spe 
ci f ic. 
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of action^ evaluates them 
Ight of bas ic values I 1 ts ts 
s for and against each pro - 
md selects the course "or 
hich seems most Hkely to 
Ipful^tn achieving the de * 
a I or goals^ 



r details^ 

r relationships among e- 



7. The federal government has passed a series 
of acts aimed at controlling the communists 
within this country, preventing the ent-^y 
of more communists or travel dbroad for 
communists or communist sympathizers. 



reading rate to purpose 



I n 



r detai Is , 

se courts appointed for 
not free from the all-per- 
ressures of public opinion, 
eld values and beliefs, and 
I i t ical pressures . 

5 ion is in part a product 
nternalized values, the 
ons, and the experiences 
arson making the decision. 

tions must have an ulti* 
erpreter, since they are 
e ambiguous and non-spe 
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onstrate such tests and the principle behind them. Science Dige: 

Sept. ,195^; 

Discuss: How effective are those machines in achieving gest , Nov. 
purposes? (Are they rtlijbie in picking out only those Privacy of li 
who lie?) How does the use of such tests affect people's 7. 
U^^crties? Do you think the use of such tests should be 
expanded ? res trie ted ? 

IC^:. Have pupils read excerpts from the Smith Act or at leost West, "Acts 
a summary of the Act. Discuss: V/hen was this act passea. munist Acti 
What was happening In this country at that time? What 
was the purpose of the act when it was passed? Then .ill 
pupils how ttic act was first used against Trotskyites 
rather than members of the U^S. Communist Party. 

ICS. Have pupils read Judge Medina's charge to the jury in "Selected 

the trial of the top 11 communists, (Remind them to "Cases Relat 

read slowly for details.) Discuss the difference be- Act." 
tween advocacy and conspiracy to advocate. Then have 
the pupils read excerpts fron» the majority opinion ind 
dissenting opinions in the Dennis case. Or have cvpils 
read a brief summary of the case. Then discuss che de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. Also ask: When was the 
decision reached? Do you think the same decision would 
be made today? Why or why not? (Note possible effects 
of differ<-*nt membership on the Court, of different pub- 
lic atmospr^ere, of differences in ideas about the strength 
of the Communist Party and so the "clear and present dan^ 
ger ," etc. ) 
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such tests and the principle behind them. 

How effective are those machines in achieving 
(Are they rtJi:j?bie in picking out only those 
How does the use of such tests affect people's 

f Do you think the use of such tests should be 
restricted? 



Is read excerpts from the Smith Act or at least 
of the Act. Discuss: When was this act passea? 
n^ppening In this country at that time? What 
)urpose of the act when it was passed? Then 
w ttic act was first used against Trotskyites 
lan members of the U.S. Communist Party. 



Is read Judge Medina's charge to the Jury in 
of the cop II communists, (Remind them to 
ly for details.) Discuss the difference be- 
/ocacy and conspiracy to advocate. Then have 

read excerpts from the majority opinion and 
)g opinions in the Dennis case« Or have pupils 
ief summary of the case. Then discuss tne de- 
the Supreme Court. Also ask: When was the 
reached? Do you think the same decision would 
oday? V/hy or why not? (Note possible effects 
ent membership on the Court, of different pub- 
phere, of differences in idea: about the strength 
:^mmunist Party and so the "clear and present dan^ 



FRir 



Science Digest , Oct., 1955. 
Sept. , I95h; Reader 's Di- 
gest, , 1953. Brenton, 
Privacy of Invaders , chs. 6- 

r. — ^ 



West. "Acts R.eoulating Cc-n- 
munist Activities." 



"Selected Readings" or West, 
"Cases Related to Smith 
Act." 
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S. Sets up hypotheses about conse- 
quences of alternative courses of 
act lGn> 



S. Tests hypotheses against data. 



$• Generalizes from data. 
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186. Have pupils read the rest of the descriptions of cases West, **Ca$es 
arising under the Smith Act. It is probably wise to Smith Act." 

read and discuss them one at a time. Be sure to discuss 
the reasons for the decisions and also the implications 
of these cases for both the effectiveness of the Smith 
Act in fighting subversion and the effect of the act up. 
on civil liberties. Once more have pupils note the im. 
portant role of the Supreme Court in our system. 



1C7. Have severol pipiis present a symposium-panel on the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. They should tell the pu. 
pi Is about the provisions of the Act and then discuss 
the pros onci cons of the act. 

Have the class try to predict possible outcomes of this 
Act in terms oT effect iven ss, impact upon civil liber, 
cies, and Supreme Court interpretations on constitution- 
al ity. 



Guttman, Comr 
Courts, and 



Goldbloom, A; 
and Freedom . 
Chafee» Bles 
Barth, Loyal 
pp. ^2.57TT 

Freedom J op. 
Wey] . Bat Lie 
al ty , crT 



ICC. 



Have a pupil investigate recent cases related to the In- 
ternal Security Act. What has happened to this act as 
the^result of Supreme Court decisions? Now discuss: On 
the basis of how this act has operated and the Supreme 
Court decisions, how effective do you think the act has 
been In combatting communism In this country? What ef- 
fect do you think it has had on civil liberties? 



189. Have a group of students present a combination sympos. 
fum.panel discussion on changes ir the immigration acts 
to fight subversion. 



"Selected Re 
and Peltason 
People , pp. 
ed. p Problem 
American Dem 



^61 ; Use Rea 



locate intor 
recent dec is 



Goldbloom, A 
and FreedomT 
cox, 



TlvTT 



At tack , pp. 
Furtdamental 
Free People; 
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ils read the rest of the descriptions of cases 
inder the Smith Act. It is probably wise to 

discuss them one at a time. Be sure to discuss 
ons for the decisions and also the implications 

cases for both the effectiveness of the Smith 
ighting subversion and the effect of the act up- 

liberties. Once more have pupils note the im- 

ole of thp Supreme Court in our system. 



erol pupils present a symposium-panel on the In- 
ecurlty Act of 1950. They should tell the pu- 
jt tUc provisions of the Act and then discuss 
^nd cons of the act, 

class try to predict possible outcomes of this 
rms oT e . ect » veness , impact upon civil liber- 
J Supreme Court interpretations on constitution- 



upil investigate recent cases related to the In- 
cicurity Act. What has happened to this act as 
It of Supreme Coi'rt decisions? Now discuss: On 
s of how this act has operated and the Supreme 
tcisions, how effeczi^"^ do you think the act has 
combatting communism in this country? Whciu ef- 
vou think it has had on civil liberties? 



jroup of students present a combination sympos- 
discussion on changes Jr. the Immigration acts 
subvers ion. 
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West, *'Cases Related to 
Smith Act." 



Guttman, Communism^ the 
Courts, and the Constitution : 
Goldbloom, American Security 
and Freedom , pp. ^9-53; 
C ha fee /Blessings of LIbertv ; 
Barth, Loyalty of Free Men , 
pp. k2A7\ i\i6]e. Fear of 
Freedom, pp. Z8-31, 106-107; 
Weyl, Batlle Against Disloy - 
alty, ch. 19. 



Burns 
By the 



^'Selected Readings;'* 

and Peltason, Go v't. 

People , pp. 150- i5Z; Riddle, 
ed.\ Problems and Promise of 
American Democracy; pp. ^bO- 
^61: Use Readdr ' s Guade to 



locate 
recent 



i nformat ion 
dec IS Ions . 



on more 



Goldblcom, 
and Freedom, 

civn 



American ! 



, PP 

Liberties 



lecur 1 ty 



Und er 
Konv I 



cox. 

Attack , pp. 70-73i KohvTtz 
fundamental Liberties of A 
Free People; Religion, Speech , 
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Defines p rob 1 err by identifytncj 
values involve d. 

Having dete mined the causes of a 
social problem, scrutinizes poss'- 
h)e consequences of alternative 
courses o f action^ evaluates them 
'n f he/lTqht of bas ic val ties , 1 is ts 
arguments fpy and against each pro ^ 
po sal^ and selects the course of 
act Ion wh ?ch oeems most Mkely to 
prove helpful in a, sieving the de- 
s I red goa 1 or goal s . 



G. Any decision is in part a product 
of the Internalized values, the 
perceptions, and the experiences 
of the person makirg the decision. 

G. The decision-maker reacts to pres* 
sures from other decis lo!i-makers 
as wel 1 as to pressures from the 
outside (such as public opinion 
and Interest groups). 

ERLC 
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Press ; O'Br 
curity and 
Yhomas> The_ 
Campbell , T 



150. Divide the class into groups to discuss brief :^se. stud- 
ies related to some of those denied entry to t:he U.S. un- 
der the changed immigration laws. Have roporrers present 
the op fn ions of their groups. If they diffe.-, ho id d 
general class ultc'^ssion of the ca^e/ Be /uf^ Lc .e 
the ctesr; (a) idep' -' f*he vc^ue ccnMict invc've-. i i- 
each c^,:;'', ond xr-i-^^'-ior ^he pf^ .r e con>e-.j;j-v -'is of 



t he C'.. '.i <* S v; of i> C ' • C t'; ( p i< ; 



the V 



West, "Casei 
grat fon." 



1l;1, Give pupilr^ ciLtoed account o 

have been denied passports to travel 
general den id of pai^sporrS" to tr.:. 
Cuba, 
f ects 



s e V r a 1 



Af !': r I c«:ins who 
ob road and o^" tPie 
! in Red Chii-.a and 
Hove pupils who have read Luct^ describe tho cf- 
of the restrictions on Luce and his friends. 



Bui let in of 
Guide, Luc 



192* Have pupils read a s^Jinmary of tfie provisions of t'*^o Coin- 
munist Control Acts of 195^' DiscLi:>':> the provisions in 
terms of poss\ible effectiveness anci effects upon civil 
liberties. Tl^fen have a pupil tell t\\o class about- the 
events leading up to the passage of these acts and the 
debate related to the acts. (Discuss in terms of fac- 
tors affecting dec i s i on-mal< i ng. ) 



West, "Acts 
mun i s t- Act i 
Gu ttP'an , Cq 

GeTfio rrV,'^ 
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Press ; O'Brianj Nati onal Se - 
curity and Indivlcual Freedom ; 
Thomas » The Test of Freedom; 
Campbeil, The Golden Door . 

he class into groups to discuss brief . tse scud- West, "Cases Related to Inrni- 

ted to some of those denied entry lo rhe U.>, un- gratlon." 

changed immigration laws. Have ro porters present 

ions of their groups. If thc-y d:ffe;-, ho id o 

class J i I. s i an of t:he ca^e. Be .ur^ Lc , e 

\> (a) ideh-M . t hc; vG'ue ccn:ilrt invc^'ve-. ir 

5 ond ( ■■ } ^■.ryrh-^^:r rhe pi c ..-^e con^c.q -: -'is of 

v; of ec^ pj<L- ■. ^ thc I' , S .j,overr;'Mr ■ 



Wz : c'iLtoed accouiit of sevkfol 



•n dcn'od passports to travel obroa-'l and o.^' the 



- r i cons who 



donicl of pai^sporrS" to tr :, ^1 in Re:i Chira 
iave p'jpils who h^ve read Luc(^ describe thc l- 
Lhc restrictions 6n Luce and his friends. 



and 
r _ 



Bulletin of 

^FtrrT^sr— 

Guide , Luce , 



A tomic Scientists , 
IJse Reader 's 
The^Tjew Left> 



Jils read a summary of LtfC p 
ontrol Acts of 195^. Discu- 



V i s i ons of t^o Com- 
the prov i s i ons i n 



possible effectiveness ancj c:i fects upon civil 
••s . Then have a pupil tell tlic cla.s about the 
eading up to the passage of these ccts and th^e 
elated to the acts. (Discuss in terms of foe- 
-ecting decision-making.) 



West, "Acts Regulating Com- 
mnn i s t: Act i v i t i ss . " 
Guttrr.an, Commu nisrii, the Courts » 
and ^he Co ns t i tut ion , pp^ 1 1 3f f . 
G'eTho>rVr7wii . R i ghts , pp . 70- SB • 



S . Having determined the causes of a 
sociaT problem^ scrutinizes possT - 
ble consequences of alternative 
courses of ^ act ion , evaluates them 
In the light of basic values, lists 
arguments tor and against each pro- 
posal, and selects the course of 
action which seems most ]{l<ely to 
prove helpfut in achieving the de - 
sired goal or goals. 



Checks on the completeness of data 
and Is wary of general izat ions based 
on Insufficient evidence, Udenti-~ 
ties examples of card-stackinq, itv 
eluding guoting out of con text 77 

A. IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUPFS AND DATA. 

A, FFELS A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
tUCCPING INFORMED ABOUT CuKRENT PROB- 
LEMS 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF PANACEAS. 



6. Freedom's relationship to democracy 
Is a close and obvious one; the or- 
ganization of majorities, the ron- 
petFtlon in goals, and the ability 
to oppose which dorocracy presup- 
poses all depend on a high degree 
of personal freedom. 
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9. Attempts have been made to 
tapping laws to mo :e it ea 
evidence rnd p c te po^ 



IC. Both legal and inforinal 
attempted to -estrict sub 
turc and propaganda. 



Defln^es problem by identifying 
values i nvol vecT 



Attempts have been made tc *iange our wire- 
tapping laws to mo 'e it e.B^<er ' ^ obtain 
evidence rr.^ p c ce pos3ihl. ubverstves. 



Both legal cj^d infornal nsor^Dfiip h • v e 
attempted tu restrict subversive liter.: 
tu re and prop^yard^ . 
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193. Now have se\ ral pupils present a panel discussion on 
the quest lot Should our wiretapping laws be changed? 
They should preceed this discussion by a rev»ew of the 
present sr tus of such laws« They should also discuss 
the possible need for control of electrorilc devices. 



Dash, et.al., 
Brenton, The 
chs. 6-10; ar 
for Dec. 23, 
1953; "The Ca 
tapping," Lob 
Zetdermycr, I 
ch. 12; "I Wa 
Sat. Eve. Pos 
"Eavesdroppin 
Down but Not 
23. 1967. 



19^. if you have not used them earlier, have the class divide 
into buzz groups to discuss the censorship cases in Wes- 
t in . 



West in. Discu 
pp. 5-8. 



icveral pupHs present a panel discussion on Dash, t.al., Tbe Eavesdi jppers ; 

ion: Should our wiretapping laws be changed? Brenton, The PNyacv Inyadags . 
Id precee<J this discussion by a review of the chs. 8-10; articles in Reporter 
:atus of such laws. They should also discuss for Dec. 23, 1>952 and Jan, 6, 
)le need for control of electronic devices. 1953; "The Cai^ Against Wire- 

tapping," Look, Sept. 27, 19^9; 
Zelderniyer. Invasion of Privacy , 
ch. 12; »'l Was a Wiretapper," 
Sat. Eve. Post . Sept., 10, 19^9; 
"Eavesdropping Legislation: 
Down but Not Out?" Time . June 
23, 1967. 



not used them earlier, have the class divide West in. Discussion Cases , 
groups to discuss the censorship cases in Wes- pp. 5-o. 
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A. SUPPORTS FREEDOM OF THOUGKTAND EX- 
PRESSION. 

G, In complex societies, non- govern- 
mental aggregates of power or in- 
fluence may be enemies of freedom 
in that they may deprive the In- 
dividual of options just as surely 
as government may, 

G, Freedom's relationship to democracy 
is a close and obvious one; the or- 
ganization of majorities, the com- 
petition in ^oals, and the ability 
to oppose which democracy presup- 
poses all depend on a high degree 
of personal freedom* 

$• Rejects whole-part arguments. 




G, rreedom*s relationship to democ- 
racy is a close and obvious one; 
the orqanlzation of majorities, the 
competTtion In goals, and the abil- 
ity to oppose v/hich democracy pre- 
supposes all depend on a high degree 
of personal . freedom. 
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195. Or show the film Freedom to Read if pupils did not see 
ft In thpOth grade. Discuss the issue in terms of pos- 
sible effects of censorship. 



196. Give pupils the names of a series of books which have 
been censored in recent years. (Include many with po- 
litical or socio-economic themes,) Do not tell them 
that they have been censored. Just ask how many pupils 
have read each one. Do they know what these books have 
in common? Then tell them about the censorship. Dis- 
cuss possible reasons for the censorship. Also discuss: 
Do you think that censorship reduces the number of read- 
ers? Why or why not? Hov/ might censorship for obscen- 
ity be used to censor books for political views? What 
have you learned about censorship In other countries 
where It is very thorough throughout the country? Do 
you think such censorship Is wise as a means of fighting 
subversive ideas? Why or why not? 



197. Show the film Peaceful Assembly and Free Speech if pu- 
pils did not see it in the 9th grade. D iscuss "the as- 
sures in the case and relate them to more recent cases , 
Then have a concluding discussion: Does censorship 
hurt or hinder the attempt to preserve security? 



198, Havd a pupil report on recent cases of censhorship or 
attempted censorship of either Far Left or Far Right 
groups. Discuss the pros and cons of such censorship 
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t lie film Freedom to Read 

0th grade. D iscuss 
fects of censorship. 



I f pup I Is 
the issue in 



did not see 
terms of pos* 



Film: Freedom to Read / ]k min., 
AFL-Clb distributors. 



lis the names of a series of books which have See a] so: 

sored in recent years. (Include many with po- of Books ; 
or socio-economic themes^) Do not tell them 
7 have been censored. Just ask how many pupils 
id each one. Do they know what these books have 
^n? Then tell them about the censorship. Dis- 
siblc reasons for the censorship. Also discuss: 
jhink that censorship reduces the number of read- 
\y or why not? How might censorship for obscen- 
sed to censor books for political views? What 
learned aboL»t censorship In other countries 
IS very thorough throughout the country? Do 
such censorship is wise as a means of fighting 
ve ideas? Why or why not? 



Daniels, Censorship 
Blanshard, The Right 
To Read ; Haight, 
Banned Books; Cooper, The Ri^ht 
to Know ; Wi Icox. Civil Liberties 
Under Attack. 



le film Peaceful Assembly and Free Speech if pu- 
id not see it in the 9th grade. Discuss the is- 
n the case and relate them to more recent cases 
ave a concluding discussion: Does censorship 
hinder the attempt to preserve security? 

pupil report on recent cases of censhorship or 
ted censorship of either Far Left or Far Right 
Discuss the pros and cons of such censorship. 



Film: Peacef u] Assembl y^^and 
Free Speech , 25 min. , AFL- 
CfO distributors. 



Use Reader's Guide and annual 
ACLU reports. 
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The 
tKe" 



means used 



achievemen 



may 



interfere wi th 



ends. 



In complex societies, non- govern- 
mental aggregates of power or in- 
fluence may be enemies of freedom 
in that they may deprive the indiv- 
idual of options just as surely as 
government may. 
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Private Individuals 
rled on their own cam| 
mun*sts. 



VALUES INSTITUTIONS AS A MEANS OF 
PROMOTING HUMAN V/ELFARE, NOT BE- 
CAUSE OF TRADITION; IS WILLING TO 
CHANGE INSTITUTIONS AS TIMES CREATE 
NEW PROBLEMS. 



12. Some people argue that 
fight ccxnmunism is to 
reduce poverty and dis 
other social problems 
cite in their attempts 
and new members . 



jneans used may 
achievement of 



interfere with 
ends. 
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Private 
ried on 
mun I s ts , 



Individuals and groups have car- 
thefr own campaigns against com- 



omplex societies, non-govern- 
al aggregates of power or in- 
nce may be enemies of freedom 
hat they may deprive the indiv- 
1 of options just as surely as 
rnment may. 



ES INSTITUTIONS AS A MEANS OF 
3TING HUMAN WELFARE, NOT BE- 
: OF TRADITION; IS WILLING TO 

E INSTITUTIONS AS TIMES CREATE 

R08LEMS. 



12, Some people argue that the best way to 
fight ccxrimunism Is to pass measures which 
reduce poverty and discrimination and 
other social problems ^hich communists 
cite in their ottempts to gain supporters 
and new members. 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAIIABLE COPY 
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199. Now remind pup i Is of . what they have learned about some 
of the measures used by groups of the extreme right in 
this country. Discuss: In the light of what -you have 
studied thus far, do you think that such measures are 
effective in combatting communism? Do you think they 
are dangerous in and of themselves? If you think they 
are dangerous, or If you citsiike such mcc'sures, hov;' would 
you try to c top iheio? (Discuss problem of usina measures 
such as cc.i3orj.hip c-tc, aopinst Lh-ji^o crc^ups. Do p>^uils 
who opposed -uch iT't-asUf-ei o^r-inst coiH' lun i si: di.vi c-;j;'..i";.;r; i s t 
sympath iri:ef oppose tisem now? Again focus the discussion 
on the quoT:- 1 i L . -r- : Do the e-^.ds jijstify the neans ? Do the 
means usee' f.:/for.;. the ends v;i»!(^l^ c^-n be c:C:; I -.ived V ) 



:00. Have a p • 



■:iOci \ 



r'eporL GT' b iciv^-kl I s 1 1 ; J 



; f t ! J 1 a r 1 y du r ' n.y 



he heiyht cT 



cf}*^ crft-^'^'u u£.ed for bU 
:J c jv.s ui sue?! mcdLurei, \ r. te* 
upon c'vil liberties. 



. \'\C 

:ukl iLt- 

rr or 



MI ! 1l 

Nizer 
^ {d 
m 



ror: . Cj'y:-r fioovtrr on the role 
I i' * ("i t i ; oori;;.j'-.rj i sm. . Discuss: 



Wjuid >ou agree 

I L/* r't O I C w'l in : 1 t t C CS 

r3 ; ? rVhy or why 



.-c llaiit oi' v^'hat you ^.:';ow about the apprels 
■ ... -.^'jt- 1 i:i iMs coudtrvj can you- think oF c y ci.-'.er 
•..■ u. ..♦••^ oi' ^ ic.'s vs'hiL.[i i-tighi holp blunt these appeals? 
• ^ ,;v,»'.:.i jiuv^ijS u\ i iio Tar Riyl'it {ed^:-L to such problems? 
0 . •. . .j.^ v .v: pi uS ciiid v^uivs of pi'i.;9rcio>s of socio-economic 
: ■-. .r-. dv ...V ufis of prescrvitig oui* security. Also dis- 
.'Tofjluic er.ccts upon civil liberties* 



^7 



Now remind pupils of what they have learned about some 
of the measures used by groups of the extreme right in 
this country. Discuss: In the light of whatyou have 
studied thus far, do you think that such measures are 
effective in corbatting communism? Do you think they 
are dangerous ir- and of themselves? If you think they 
are dangerous, or Jf you disiike sucli modsures, how would 
you try to nop ihein? (Discuss problem of usino measures 
such as cOtSor^^liip ot.c, afipJnst Lhjso orcups^ Do p^ipils 
who opposed vuc'i Pneasureo c^,,oin.st cc-ii'iun i s r. vii.d cu;!-.=r,.;n ? s t 
sympath i ri:ei • rippose tisem now? Again focus the discucsion 
on the quOi: I i L . -^^ ; Do the e^^^ls justify the rr-reans 7 Do the 



means usee 



K«3ve ci p 



■(:rt: the ends 



cli con bo 



eci 



1 i 
u 



\ <:;f>or t 



:.tlar']y durlncj t!ie heiyht of ih^ V\c 

^::ur.s Lf^e cril^j-rlu L£.ed for blci^kiii^t- 

•:J \j\ Si.3C'! mcu-ure:. ir: te;!T!i or 

upon c ' V i 1 ] i ber t i cs . 



Miller, Judges and the Ju dged; 
Nizer, The Jury Returns , Jh, 
^ {dioested as "Blacklisted/' 
in R. Di^-jest , Mch. , 196?.) 
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.' ror: .: . c iy:-..'' rioovt;r on the role Hoover > A ^> tudv of Cotnmunlsm i 
coHii.M^ri i :3in. . D i scuss : PP • 1 8^-"l i^^. 
\^'ju 1d you agree 



"-.if 



.p \o iK^^ r3 i ? Why or why 



-o lioi't o;' .vh£jL you '-n^^w about thc-i appeals 
I';-. 1.1 i.^iJs coufiLry, con you thini-v or cy ci.Ker 
.-j' io/i ivlii'.ii iiiyhL help biurit these appeals? 
i j:i,ju}js uT I iic Tur P\iglii. jeduL to such problems? 

■ . .v: piu^3 c.iiu uf OiOv^M^j.^S of S OC I O- eCOHOm 1 C 

d:.- ^ Mfib of pr'iiiscrv I (19 our security. Also dis- 
.:>l,;LiC oi . uCls upoti civ I I liberties. 



Cf'.ir.ocracy does not bear up well in 
societies In which basic dissatis- 
factions v/ith the social and econom- 
ic institutions prevail and become 
the focus of political competition. 

IS SCEPTICAL OF PANACEAS. 



IS SCEPTICAL OF PANACEAS. 

Having determined the causes of a 
pro blem, scrutinizes possible con - 
sequ ences of alternative courses 
of action, evaluates them in the 
light of basic values^ lists ar9u - 
ments for and against each propo - 
sal, and selects the course of ac - 
tion which seems most likely to 
prove helpful in achieving the de- 
s 1 red goal s . 



.1^ 



An attempt has been made in Congress to 
pass bills to restrict organizational con- 
spiracies such as Ihe Ku Klux Klan. 



Attempts have been made through court ac- 
tion, through proposed leg is 1 at 'o.i , and 
through a variety of other pub]i: and pri- 
vate measures to curb those ho oppose the 
war effort in Viet Nam, 

a. Draft card burners and protestors have 
been arrested and th:^^atened with the 
loss of student deferments. 



b. The Pool bill would have provided new 
restrictions on those who aid the enemy 
in time of war and would have punished 
those who tried to interfere with mili- 
tary traffic in the U.S. 
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203. Have a pupil report on the Ant I -Kl on bill ^jGi. ■' 
i should tell the class about its prov i s i -.nr: , //f^r-;-,r 
^ ; discuss: Do you think such a b\"\] wcuh^ vise' 
- or why not? (Be sure to have pupils c"r:f ir^c: the I 
issues, values involved, factual qLies t i s i nvo i n , 
etc. ) 



0^4. Have tlie cnlirc class read a/^-. i -■ .. !. ■ snrc^ See- 
to try to curb draft-card bur;;!.-^';^ ^nd rr^L.sts by 
students acioinsl the Viet Nac! ..'•^r; 0;' ;-av( sevcf'-jl mi'- 
pi Is present a combination ' yi:\p<iS i Lim- pj:-.e 1 d i scuv s i on 
such measures. Then discuss the pro"^ -:wid cons of cnrh 
measure in Lcrros of the ef fee c i von''^'. s i r; achievlru] ^'-r-- 
poses rtr'j Llie effects on civil iibr:rlicL^. 



''.CS. Hove a pupil give a report on the Pool bill wiiich \^.jS ''Trio Y 

introduced and passed the House of rw.'prcvoentat i ^-es, i n witi-^ ! 

1966. He should arialy^,e the provi-^-iovs of tfie bill and 1966, 

dit^cuss some of the questions raised durirg the House R^iil^l?.' 
debate. Aftervyards have the class discL.ss the pros and 
cons of such a b i 1 1 » 
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-f i066, 

A f I C: ' 



pupil report on. the Anti-Klan bill 
tell the class about its provision^: 
: Do you think such a bill wcuir vise? 
not? (Be sure to have pupils rjr.fifie the 1. 
values involved, factual quos t i -ps invoK 



• .o. "Ant i-Klan Bi 1 1 Would 
r;-;- , C.iclaw CIA, Union Tel Is 
■sy ' JAC , " Ci vil L ibert ies , 

' S-p-ec;bir; 1966, p. J; 

M,;cs use Reader's Guide, 



e entire class read , \. • - rsarc^ -jicr 

to curb draft-cerd buinp^ dnd prot;.st:s by :C)!''cq(/ 
s. against the Viet Noin .var. 0; have sevcial pr- 
esent o combination s yi:^pos i urn- pa.-.e I discussi;;p on 
asures. Then discuss ihe pros and cons of cnch 

in terms of the to ^ f ec t i von'"'., s ]n achieving '''ur. 
pJ LliC effects on civil libr-.rlics. 



Sec- ^c-.ade.r^5 Guide. 



pupil give a report on the Pool bill which vvos 
Juced and passed the House of T^r-^presentat i ves in 
He should analyze the provisio vs of the i,^ i 1 1 and 
.some of ttie questions raised durir^g the House 
Si, Afterwards have the class discuss the pros and 
of such a bill. 



''The Hou: e Loses Patience 
with HUAC," Repo^rt^, Dec. 
1966, pp. 35 •?6. '''^See a1sc 
Reade r ^ s Gu i de , 
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c; Other public and private measures have 
been used agafnst ^eimons t rators , 



Measures to preserve our security can be assessed 
in terms of the extent of the danger to our secur- 
ity, the effectiveness of the measures in achiev- 
ing their purposes, and the degree to which the 
measures affect civil liberties. 
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206. Have several pupils investigate and report on other ' 
measures taken against those who have demonstrated in 
some fashion against the Viet Nam war. Then hold a 
class discussion on the pros and cons of such measures. 



Culminating Procedures 

207. Now have each pupil prepare a paper in which he presents 
his analysis of measures already used and presents his 
ideas on the best means of preserving our security with- 
out sacrificing essential freedoms. Afterwards, hold a 
culminating discussion on the same question. 



noO. Give pupils a unit test and discuss it in class. Include 
a mocl< speech on American security which pupils should 
analyze in terms of consistency, accuracy, completeness 
of data, persuasion devices, and basic assumptions. 
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party tells his story,) 

*Hick5, Granville^ Where We Came Out , 
New York: Viking, 195^* 
author tells of his joining the 
party, his work In the party, and 
his decision to leave,) 
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Meyer, Frank S. The Moulding of Com - 
munists, The T'raininq of the Convnu - 
nist Cadre ". (Harvest paperback) . 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, and 
World, 1961, 

New Program of the Cofmiunist Party 
U.S.A. (A^Dr aftT; (paperback). 
New York: PoTTtical Affairs 
Publishers, 1966. 

Wechsler, James A. The Age of Suspi * 
clonjj New York: Random House, 
T55I; (The editor of the New York 
Post tells of his life In the 
party and later his encounters with 
McCarthy;) 

*Weyl, Nathan i ell "I Was In a Commu- 
nist Unit with Hiss," U.S News 
- and World Report . Jan. 9, 1953. 

B. Coll ections. of Readings or Books In - 
cluding Accounts of Ex-Communists . 

♦Andrews, Bert. Was h \ nd.tpn W i t ch Hunt '. 
New York: Random, 1 9^4 a. (^ee 
testimony at end of book. 

Clark, Joseph. "Letter to the Editor 
of the Daily Worker", Sept'; 9, 
1957* reprinted in Robert V. 
Daniels, ed'. A Documentary History 
of Commu nism, vol, 2. (Paperback) 
New York: Vintage Books, A Divi- 
sion of Random House,. 1962, pp. 
2k~S'25h. (Clark was foreign 
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editor of the \1orke 

to go along wi th hit 
the pbrty take an i; 
f rtaji iMoscow. ) 

Mehlinger, Howard. Ed^. 
Theory and Practice 
Chandler Publ ishing 
209-21^4. (An Interv 
Fast after he left 
Party); pp. 216-219 
Party Line), 

*Palmer, Edward, ed. The 
lem in America, A"^ 
(See esp. Part \ I ar 

Simon, Rita James, ed. 
Thirties. Urbana: 
ois Press, 196"^ C 
Earl Browaer, Gran\ 
Hal Draper, an^ A^.J. 

United States Governmer 
fice. The Communist 
United States of Ami 
{includes quotes frc 
tut ions and leading 

C. Communist Papers and b 



Political Affairs , Mc 
munis t Party. 

The Worker . A weekly • 



j7 

S. The Moulding of Com - 
i ic Training of the Commu - 
r» (harvest paperback ) , 
Harcourt, Brace, and 

f the Communist Party 
D raft ). (paperback)l 
PoTTtical Affairs 
, 1966. 

es A, The Age of Suspi *- 
York: Random House, 
e editor of the New York 
of his 1 1 fe in the 
later his encounters with 



ell "I Was in a Commu- 
with Hlss/^ U.S> News 
Report / Jan > 9, 

f Readings or Books In - 
nts of ^x-Communlsts ^ 

. WashinatOD Witch Hunt . 
Random, I9^a. (^ee 
at end of book* 

. '^Letter to the Editor 
ly Worker's Sept. 9, 
ihted in Robert V. 

A Documentary History 
vol, 2. (Paperback) 
Vintage Books, A Divi- 
idom House, ♦ 1962, pp„ 
(Clark was foreign 
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editor of the Worker ^ John Gates 
Q^Bo resigned #jhen the party refused 
to go along with his desire to have 
the pbrty tako an liicloflondcnt ' stand 
f raiji 'Moscow, ) 

Mehlinger, Howard. EdV Communism In 
Theory gnd Practice Sen Francisco : 
Chandler Publ ishing Co., 196^*, pp, 
209-2U. (An interview with Howard 
Fast after he left the Communist 
Party); pp. 216-219 (on Conr^nun^st 
Party Line). 

*Palmer, Edward, ed. The . Commu n 1 s t P rob - 
lem in America, A feook of RQgdtng s^ 
(See esp. Part II and pp. 2tJ0-3«^.) 

Simon, Rita James, ed. As We Saw The 
Thirties . Urbana: Univ. of : 1 1 ?n- 
ois Press , 196"'. (See articles by 
Earl Browder, Granville Hicks, 
Ha.l Draper, ano A^J. Muste,) 

United States Government Printing Of- 
fice . The Communist Party of_the 
United States of America . 195b. 
(Includes quotes from party consti- 
tutions and leading communists.) 

C. Communist Papers and Magazines. 

Pol } t I cal Af fo 1 rs t Magazine of Com- 
munist Party. 

The Worker . A weekly. 



Books by Hon-Commun is ts 

1. Studies based upon surveys 

Almond, Gabriel A. T he Appeals of Com - 
munism, (Paperback). Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 195^+. (Useful 
for comparison with ex-conmunists 
In U.S», Britain, France, and 
ItalyJ ^ 

Ernst, Morris L; and David Loth, Report 
o n the American Communist (Paperback). 
IRIew York: Capricorn, 1952, (This re- 
port on the characteristics of commu- 
nists, why they join and why they 
leave the party, is based upon a study 
of many ex-conmun i s ts * ) 



2, Other books 
^Burnham. James. _ 
back, ) Belmon.t 
vision of Robert V/elch, 



Web of Subversion . (Paper- 
Western is lands , A D 1 - 
nc, 195^. 



Bouscaren, Anthony. A Guide to Anti-Com- 
munist Ac t jori. C h i cago : Regnery , 1 95^, 
(A pol i t f cal science professor at Mar- 
quette University Includes sections on 
commun i s t penet rat i on , why peop 1 e be- 
come conrr.un i s ts , and i dent i f y i ng com- 
mun ists end communist fronts. See chs , 
12-15 J 

Dies, Martin. The 'frojan Horse in A;vorica. Nev/York: 
Podd, 15''C. (A former chaTrir.an of the House 
Un-Amer ican Act : v f t ! cs Cor^ni t Lcp r^epor ts 
on his r i nd inns. ) 



Draper , Theodore, Russia 
(Another diff icul 
interesting chapters. 

Glazerj Nathan. The S c 
American Communism, 
court, Brace and Vforl 
their scholarly attemp 
reasons for rise of 
appeals of communism. 

Hoover, J. Edgar. Mast 
( Paperback ) . New Yor 
1958. (The head of i 
communist activities 

Hoover, J. Edgar. A St 
New York: Holt, RTneK 
inc, 1962. 



Howe, Irving and Lewis 
ican Communist Party, 
tory . (Paperback), 
ger, 1962 ed. 

Latham, Earl. The Commi 
In Washington from th< 
McCarthy . Cambridge; 



Press 



Overstreet, Harry and 
V/e Mus t Know About Cor 
BacT<"y^ New York: Poc 
(One section deals pr 
the U.S. ) 



Ion -Communists 



^35 based upon surveys 



Draoer, Theodore, Russia New York: Harcourt, 
(Another difTTcuTt book, but some 
interesting chapters.) 



3abrie1 A. The Appeals of Com 

(Paperback) • Pr ' 
2ton U. Press, 
Dmpa risen with 



I nceton 
195'+. (Useful 
ex-cormiun i sts 
Britain, France, and 



Glazer, Nathan. The Social 
American Com munism, 
cou rt , 



^rris Li and David Loth. Report 
American Communis t (Paperback), 
rk: Capricorn, ]3^. (This re- 
:>r\ the characteristics of commu- 
why they join and why they 
the party, is based upon a study 
^y cx-commun is ts . ) 



books 

James, Web of Subversion . (Paper- 
Be 1 mon.t: Western Is lands , A D I - 
1^ of Robert V/elch, Inc., 195^. 



, Anthony. A Guide to Ant i -Com-- 
Ac 1 1 on, C hicago: Regnery, 1 958. 



itical science professor at Mar- 
: University includes sections on 
list penetration, why people be- 
lon^r.L^n i s ts , and Identifying com- 

s and conmunist fr./its. See chs, 

) 



i» The T r'ojan Ho r in A r/'C r i 
/'Q, (hrron'.}C:r ch^jrsan of t! 
i can Act i v i t i t 
r \ nd i nns , ) 



Base s of 
Ha?- 



New York: 

, Brace and World, 1961. (Ano- 
their scholarly attempt to analyze 
reasons for rise of communism and 
appeals of communism^) 

Hoover, J. Edgar, Masters of Decej t. 
(Paperback). New York: Pocketbooks , 
1958. (The head of the FBI describes 
communist activities in this country.) 

Hoover, J. Edgar. A Study of Communism . 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1962, 

Howe, Irving and Lewis Coser. The Amer - 
ican Communist Party, A Critical His - 
tory . (Paperback). Mew York: Prae- 
ger, 1962 ed. 



Latham, Ear 1 . The 
in Washinaton 



C ommun 
the 



ist 



New 



from 

McCarthy . Cambridge: Harvard Uo 
P ress 



Cont roversy 
Deal to 



ly. 

T966. 



i ca, Nev/ York : 
the House 
C'lri:] \ tier repo r ts 



Overstreet, Harry and Bonaro. What 
We Must Know Abou t CofTimun ism . (Paper- 

Pocketbooks , 1958. 

vji th 



Kick) . New York: 
(One section deals primarily 
the U.S. ) 



Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr. The V 1 ta ; 

Center . (Paperback) . Bos ton : Sen- 
try Editions, Houghton Mifflin, 
(Ch. G deals with communism in the 
U.S. ) 

Shannon, David. Decline of American 

CoiTimun i sn. M ew York: Harcourt , 9 . 
tThls jooU is by a hi story processor 
at V/isconsin. He describes the e- 
vents since World War 11.) 

Stripling, Robert, Red Plot Against 
America. New YqrTTl UeM 1945." 



E, Materials Designed for High School Stu- 
dents 

Jacobs, Don iL The Masks of Communism ,. 
(Paperback). New York: Harper and 
Row, Ch. 8 

Schlesinger, Ina and Jonhah Blustain. 
Communism, I7hat It is and How 1 1 
Works . Ficv/ "York: Macmillan, 196^}. 

Material on the Hew Left 

Jacobs, Paul and Saul Landau, eds., The 
New Radicals: A Report w^th Documents, 
(Paperback). New York: Vintage Sooks • 
1966. 



Lipset, Seymour Mar 
S . Wo ) i n , eds . 
dent Revolt^ Fa c 
tat i onsT (AncHo' 
Garden City: Dou! 

Luce, Phi n ip Abbot^ 
The Resurgence o' 
Twong American S1 
York: McKay ^ 

Materials on the Far ?■ 



] . Books About the 



Bel I , Daniel , ed. 1 
(Paperback). Nevi 
Books , Doubleday , 

Bur 1 1 ngame , Roger. 
Phi ladelphia: L i 

Broy les , J. Al len, ^ 
t es t > (Paperback 
con Press , 1 966. 
John B i rch Soc i et 

Ellsworth, Ralph and 
The American Rign 
to the Fund for t 
(Booklet ). Wash"} 
Affairs Press, 19 

Epstein, Benjamin an 
Report on the Joh 
(paperback). Nev. 
1966. 



lestnger, Arthur, Jr. The V t tu i 
Cen^ter. (Paperback). Boston; Sen- 
' ry E!ditions, Houghton Mifflin, 
(Ch. 6 deals with communism in the 
KS.) 

nnon, Dovid. Per line of American 
^■oirtfTiun i sn. Mew Vork: Harcourt, [959. 
[This uook is by a history professor 
■^t V/isconsin. He describes the e- 
'ents since World War [|,) 

ML 

i p I i nq , flobe r t . Red Plot Aqa i ns t 
America. New YorTTi Dell /^TW. 



tals Designed for High School Stu- 



)bs , Den i]; The Masks of Communism . 
Paperback), New York: Harper and 
(ow, 1963- Ch. 8 

esinger, Ina and Jonhah B^nstain. 
Communism, V/hat It is and How 1 1 
to r ks . New York: Macmillan, T^Eh , 

on the tiev; Left 



)bs , Pau] and Saul Landau, eds., The 

iew Radicals: A Report w^th Documents. 

Paperback). New York: Vintage Books. 
966. 
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Lipsetj Seymour Martin and Sheldon 
S. Wolin, eds. The Berkeley Stu - 
dent Revolt ^ Facts and interpre - 
tations. (AncFor PaperblickT 
Garden C i ty : Doubl eday , - ] 965 . 

Luce, Phillip Abbott. The New Lef t, 
The Re sur gence of Radicaiism 
Among American Students, New 
York? McKay, 1966.. 

Materials on the Far Right 

1 . Books About the Far Righ t 

Bell, Daniel, ed. The Radical Right , 
( Paperback). New York: anchor 
Books, Doubleday, 1963. 

Burl in game, Roger. Th o Z }xih Col umn. 
Phi ladelphia: L i pp"*! ncot t ^ 1962. 

Broy 1 es , J . A 11 en ^ A natomy of a Pro - 
tes t , (Paperback!. Boston: Bea- 
con Press, 1966. (Analysis of the 
John B I rch Soc f ety . ) 

Ellsworth, Ralph and Sarah M. Harris. 
The American Right Wing^ A Repo rt 
to the Fund for th'e Republic . 
( Bookl et ) . Washington, Publ i c 
Affairs Press , 1962. 

Epstein, Benjamin and Arnold Forster. 
Report on the John Birch Society , 
(paperback). New YoYk: Vintage, 
1966. 



Forster, Arnold and Benjamin Epstein, 
Danger on The Right s (paperback ) 
New York: Random }Touse, 1 96^. 



See addresses of organ 
street, Strange Tact ic^ 



Lipset, Seymour Martin, 
Man, The Social Bases 



Pol ' t ical 
of Pol i t ics 



(paperback) New York: Anchor 
Books, Doubleday, I960, 

Overstreet, Harry and Bonaro, The 
Strange Tactics of Extremism , 
(also in paperback*) New York: 
Norton, 196^+. 

Rice, Arnold M. Ku Klux Klan in A - 
mer i can Po 1 i t i cs , Washington: . 
Publ ic Af fai rs Press , 

Vahan, Richard. Truth About The 
John Birch Society , (paperback) 
New York; Macf adden-Bar te 1 1 Corp, 

■ Writings from the Far Right 

American Opinion , Magazine of 
John Birch Society, 

Minnesota Symposium, 196A. ^'Great 

Issues in Government,*' Minneapolis; 
University of Minnesota Department 
of Concerts and Lectures , Feb , 1 6- 
19, 196^* (Includes debate between 
Welch and Thomas , ) 



3- Articles and Sources 
Pamphlets , 

Ant i -Def amat ion League 
groups of far right,] 

"California Teacher Bril 
Against American Leg! 
Others," Library Joul 

1963, p. wr. 

"Hell Breaks Loose in P] 
April 26, 1963, pp. 

"The John Bi rch Society 
servative Movement,"' 
view , Oct, 19, 1965. 

"Mitiiny in the Birch Soc| 
Even i nq Post , April 

IV. General Book on People Who 
Movements , 

Hof f er , Eric, The True 
tor paperback) , New I 



mer i can L ib rary , 1 95 



Welch, Robert. Blue Book of the John 
B j rch Soc iety* ^ The John B i rch So- 



\rno1d and Benjamin Epstein. 
on The Right s (paperback) 
Random House, \96k. 

ymour Martin, Pol i t i ca 1 
le Social Bases of Pol i t ics • 



^ack) New York: Anchor 
Doubleday, I960, 

Harry and Bonaro. The 
Tactics of Extremism. 



n paperback. ) 



New York: 



Id M. Ku Klux Klan in A; 
Pol i tTcs^ Wash ington: 



Affairs Press , 

hard. Truth About The 
rch Society . (paperback ) 
ITT Macf adden-Bar te 1 1 Corp. 

rom the Far R i qht 



:>?n ion . Magazine of 



rch Soc i ety . 

Symposium, ]SSh. *'Great 
in Government , Minneapolis: 
ity of Minnesota Department 
erts and Lectures, Feb. 16- 

(Includes debate between 
nd Thomas . ) 

^rt • Blue Book of the John 
:c I e ty'i The John Birch So- 
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IV. 



See addresses of organizations in Over- 
street, Strange Tactics of Extremism . 

3. Articles and Sources of Leaflets and 
Pamphlets . 

Ant i -Def amat ion League pamphlets on 
groups of far right. 

''California Teacher Brings Libel Suit 

Against American Legion and 12 

Others,*' Library Journal , Jan. 15, 
1963, p.-'^-rdirr^ 

'^Hell Breaks Loose in Paradise," Life , 
April 26, 1963. pp. 73-82. 

'^Ihe John Birch Society and the Con- 
servative Movement," Nat ional Re - 
view , Oct. 19, 1965. 

"Mutiny in the Birch Society," Saturday 
Evening Post , April 8, 1967. 

General Book on People Who Join Social 
Movements . 

Hoffer, Eric. The True Believer (Men- 
tor paperback)". New York: New A- 
merican L i b rary , 1 95 1 ♦ 



Genera] Material on Civil Liberties 

Blanshard, PauK The Rtght To Read . New 
York: Beacon > 1955* See esp. chs . 
3-5- 

rhafee, Zechariah, Jr. The Bless ings 

of Liberty . Phi lade jph la: Ltpp incott , 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr, Documents on Fund - 
amental Huraan RiqhtS t Vol. 2o (paper- 
back) New Yorkt Athenlum. 

Chafee, Zecharlah. Free Speech i n the 
Un i ted States . Cambridge: Harvard 
U. Press, ]^k]. 

*Chenery, William. Freedom of The Press, 
New York: Harcourt, 1955. 

Commager, Henry Steele, Freedom^ Loyalty , 
Dissent, ttcw York: Oxford U. Press, 

^Cooper, Kent. The Right to Know. New 

Yo rk: Fa r rar, Straus and Geroux , 1 95 6. 

*Cushman, Robert. Civil Liberties in The 
United States, Ithaca: Cornell U. 
Press, 1956. 

Daniels, Walter, ed. Censorship of 

Books . New York: H.W. Wilson, 1954; 



1 on Civil Liberties 

1 . The Right To Read . New 
con , 1^55. See esp. chs . 



iah, Jr. The Bless tnqs 

Phi lade I phi a: Lippincott , 



iah, Jr. Documents on Fund- 
lan Rights . Vol. 2. (paper- 
York: At hen i urn . 

ah. Free Speech in the 
es . (iambridge: Harvard 
W. 

m. Freedom of The Press. 
arcourt, 1955. 

Steele. Freedom, Loyalty , 
cw York: Oxford U. Press, 



Th- Right to Know, New 
r, Straus and Geroux, 1956. 

• Civi 1 Liberties in The 
es . Ithaca: Cornell U. 



' • Censorship of 
York! H.W. Wilson, 1954; 
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Douglas, William 0. Freedom of the Mind. 
(Pamphlet #3 In Reading for an Age 
of Change)^ New York: Public Affairs 
Cormii ttee, 1962. 

Douglas, William 0. The Right of the 
People . (paperback). New York: Pyra- 
mid. 

Fellman, David. The Limits of Freedom . 
New Brunswick, No J. : Rutgers Univ. 
Press , 1959. 

Ge II horn, Walter. American " i ghts ; 
The Const i tut ion in Action^ New * r-J/ 
York: Macml 1 Ian, I960. 

Haight, Anne. Banned Books, (Paper- 
back). New York: Bowht r , 1955 ed. 

Konvitz, Milton R. Fundamental Liber- 
ties of a Free People: Religion, 
Speech > f^ress, Assembly^ I thaca: 
Cornell U. Press, 195«. 

Lewis, Anthony. G ideon 's Trumpet . 
New York: Random House, TS^H. 

Newman, Edwin S. The Freedom Reader . 
(Paperback)* New York; Oceana, ]3S5^ 

Parker, Donald, Robert O'Neil, and 
N ichol as Econopo 1 y . Civil L ibert ies , 
Case Studies and the Law. (Paper- 
back). • Boston: Houghton M i f f 1 i n , 
1965. 



V 1 . Historical Material 
Subvsrs ion. 



on Attempts to Prevent 



Allen. Frederick L. Only Yesterday , 
(paperback). New York: Perennia 
Library, Harper and Row, 



Chaf ee Zechar i ah. Free Speech i n the 
United States. Cambr i dqe: 



Press, 
World War 
per iod, ) 



and 



Harvard 
(Good sections on 
post World War I 



Hymen, Harold. Rra of the Oath: Northern 
Loyalty Tests During The Civil War and Re- 
construct ion. Phi ladelphia: U.of Pa. Ptbsb, 195**. 

Miller, John C. Crisis in Freedom , 
The Alien and Sedition Acts , 
(Paperback) • New York: Atheneum, 

Murray, ^.obert K. Red Scare^ A Study 
jn National Hysteria, 1 91 9- 1 9307 ""^ 
Mi nneapol \ s : U of Mi nn. Press or 
New York: McGraw Hill (paperback). 

Starkey, Marion L. The Dev i 1 in 
Massachusetts , A Modern Inqui ry 
into the Salem Witch Trials . (Not 
on subversion, but on Salem Witch 
Trials. Usef u 1 a? compa r i s on 
to Arthur Miller's Crucible wr i tten 
during the period of the height 
of the government investigations 
of the early 1950's. ) 



VII. Books With Materia 1 
F i ght Commun i sou 

A. General Books V 
Different Topic 

Barth, Alan. T 
Men . Hcmden 
String Press 

Biddle, Francis 
dom e Garden 

^otjs^caren, Anth 
Ant i -Commun i 



go: Regnery 

Burns, James Ma 
Walter Pelta 
by the Peopl 
CI iffs: Pre 
ed. 

Chafee, Zechari 
inqs of Libe 
L jppincottt 

*Dav1s, Elmer. 
Free . India 
Wr?\]], 195 

Douglas , Wi 1 I iaf 
the Peop 1 e , 
York: Pyram 
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Material on Attempts to Prevent V I L 



Frederick L. Only Yesterday , 
erback). New Yorfc: Perenn i al 
ary, Harper and Row. 

Zechariah. Free Speech in Lhe 

I ed States . Cambr idge : Harvard 
ress , 1 9h] . (Good sections on 
d War I and post World War I 
od. ) 

Harold. Fra of the Oath: No Hjhern 
ty Tests During The Civil War cmd Re- 
ruction, Philadelphia: U. of P^. Pfes5,195^, 



, John C. Crisis in Freedom , 
Alien and Sedition ActT ] 
erback). New York; STheneum, 

..Dbert K. Red Scare^ A Study 
ational Hysteria, 1919-1930 , 
eopolis: U of Minn. Press or 
York: McGrawHill (paperback). 

, Marion L. The Dev i 1 in ' 
Qchusetts , A Modern Inqut ry 

the Salem Witch Trials^ TNot 
ubversion, but on Salem Witch 
Is, Useful as comparison 
rthur Miller's Crucible written 
ng tlie period of the height 
he government investigations 
he '=^=2rly I950*s. ) 



Books With Material on Attempts to 
F i ght Commun i sm . 

A. General Books With Sections on 
Different Topics. 

Barth, Alan. The Loyalty of Free 
Men. Hemden , Conn . : Shoe 
String Press , Inc. 1951 . 

B idd 1 e , Franc i s^ The Fear of Free - 
dom e Garden C i ty : Doubleday , 

Bouscaren, Anthony T. A Guide to 
Ant } -Commun is t ActionT Chica- 
go: Regnery , 1958, 

Burns, James MacGregor and Jack 
Walter Peltason. Government 
by the People , Eng 1 ewood 
CI iffs: FrenticeHall, 1963 
ed . 

Chafee, Zechariah Jr. The Bless - 
ings of Liberty . Phi 1 adel phia : 
Lippincott^ 1956. 

*Davis, Elmer. But We Were Born 
Free . Indianapol is ; Bobbs- 
RiTrill, 1954. 

DouglaSj William 0. The Right o f 
the People , (Paperback). New 
York: Pyramid. 
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Gelrhorn, Walter, ed. The States 
and Subversion , Ithaca; Cor- 
nell U. Press, 1952. 

Ge 11 horn, V/olter, ed, American 
Rights; The Constitution in 



Act Ion.' 



Nev; York; Macmf 1 Ian, 



*6oldbloom, Maurice. 
curlty and Freedom . 
Beacon Press, 195^. 



Am erican Se ^ 
Boston: 



Guttman, Allen and, Benjamin Ziegler 
Munn. Communism^ In the Courts 
and the" Const j tut ton . (Problems 
In American Civil izat Ion). Boston: 
Heath, 1964. 

Hook, Sidney. Heresy YeS| Conspiracy 
No . New Yorlcl Day, 1953. (Deals 
wTth Smith act in ch. 5.) 

Las swell J H.D. National Security and 
Indiv i dual Freedom . New York: 
McGraw-Hill , 1950. 

Mandel bourn, Seymour J. The Social 
Setting of Intollerance ^ (Scott 
Foresman Problems in Ame r \ can 
History Booklet)^ Chicago: Scott 
Foresman, 1964. 



O'Brlan, John Lord. National Security 
and ind i vidua 1 Freedom . Cambr idge: 
Harvard U. Press, 1955. 



Riddle, Donald H» ed. The Prob ^ 
lems and Promise of American 
Democracy . St. Louis: Webster 
D i V i s I on , McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1964. 

Stouffer, Samuel. Conrounismi Con - 
formtty> and Civil Liberties , 
(paperback). New York: WTTey , 
orlg. copyright 1955. (Deals 
with national survey of atti- 
tudes toward communism.) 



Thomas , 
dom. 



Norman. The 
New York: 



Test of 



Norton, 



Free- 
ly. 



^eyl, Nathaniel. The Battle 

Against Disloyal ty . New York; 
Crowell, 1951; 



Sell in T., ed. ''Internal Security 
and Civil Rights,'' The Annals 
of the American Academy of 
Pol i t ical and" Social Science ^ 
July, 1955 (special issue). 



U.S. News and World Report , Nov, 
29, 1965, p. 56. (Supreme 
Court decision on McCarran Act.) 

'^up from the Underground," Time , 
Nov. 26, 1965, p. 26. (Same 
decision reported, ) 
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B. Books dealing with Congressional in- 
vestigating committees. (Only special- 
ized books on topic. Otiiers are found 
under VII A. ) 

*Barth, Alan. Government by Investiga - 
tion . N.Y.: Viking Press, 1955. 

Carr, Robert. House Committees on Un- 
American Activities . Ithaca: Cor- 
nell U. Press, 1952. (Difficult.) 

Johnson, Julia E. , ed. The Investi - 
gating Powers of Cong res s^ (Re- 
ference Shelf Vol. 22, No. 6). New 
York: H.W. Wi Ison Co. , 1 95 1 . 

Taylor, Telford, Grand Inquest (paper- 
back). New York: Bal lent ine Books. 
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CI Iff s: Prentice Ha 
ed. 

Chafee, Zechariah Jr. T 
inqs of Liberty . PH 
Lipplncott, 1956. 

*Dav\s, Elmer. But We W 
Free. Indianapol is: 
Herrlll, \95k. 

Douglas, William 0. Th 
the People . (PaperEa 
York: Pyramid. 
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)teria1 on Attempts to Prevent VI 1. 



ederick L. Only Yesterday . 
:back). New YorK: Perennial 
y. Harper and Row* 

lechartah. Free Speech in the 
i States * Cambridge: Harvard 
5SS, 19^1. (Sood sections on 
War i and post World War ) 

K) • 

irold, Fra of the Oaths Nortihern 
Te$ts During The Civil War and He- 



ction* Phi >adelphia: U*of fe, fteas, I95fc* 



ohn C. 
ien and 
back)« 



Crisis In 
Sedition 



Freedom, 
Acts. 



New Yorin ^heneum. 



;obert K. Hed Scarel A Study 
ional Hysteria| 191?''1930 . 
ipoKis:. U of Minn. Press or 
rk^ ^k:Graw Hill (paperback) « 



Morion L. The Devil in 

jsetts> A-*^^!:" J^^^^rX 
he Salem Witch Trials . (Not 
version, but on. Salem Witch 

Usef u 1 ' as . compar i son 
hur MiiHer^s Crucible written 
the period of the height 
government ihves t i gat i ons 
early I950«s.) 



Books With Material on Attetnpts to 
Fight C.omniunisnu " 

A. General Books With Sections on 
Different Topics. 

Barth, Alan. The Loyalty of Free 
Men. Hrindenj Conn.: Shoe 
String Press, Inc. 1951 • 

Biddle, Francis« The Fg^ir of Free - 
dom . Garden Cityl Doubleday, 

Bouscaren, Anthony T. A Guide to 
A nt I « Commun i s t Act 1 ofu Chica- 
SOS Regnery^ 1958* 

Burns. James MacGregor and Jack 
Walter Peltason. CovemiBent 
by the People , Eng1ewob3 
Cliffs: Prentice Hall^ 1963 
ed. 

Chafee^ Zecharlah Jr. The Bless* 
inqs of Liberty . Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 1956. 

*Oavis, Elmer. But We Were Born 
Fre a. Indianapolis: Bobbs^ 

fl^-m, igs**. 

Douglas ^ William 0. The Right o f 
the People . ( Paperback >. New 
Yorks Pyramid. 
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B. Books dealing with Congressional in- 
vestigating committees. (Only special- 
ized books on topic. Others are found 
under VI ! A. ) 

*Barth, Alan. Government by Investiqa * 
tlon , N.Y.: Viking Press, 1955. 

Carr, Robert. House Comm i t tees on Un- 
American Activities . I thaca : Cor- 
nell U. Press, 1952. (Difficult.) 

Johnson, Julia E. , ed. The Invest i - 
gatlnc) Powers of Congress (Re- 
ference Shelf Vol. 22, No. 6). New 
York: H.W. Wilson Co., 195K 

Taylor, Telford^ Grand I nques t (paper- 
back). New York: Ballentine Books. 

C. Books Dealing with Famous Court 
Cases or Cases Arising Because of 
Congressional Investigating Commit- 
tees or with Key Investigators. 

^Anderson, Jack and Ronald May, 
McCarthy, The Man, The Senator^ 
The "Ism," Boston: Beacon. 1952. 

Buckley, William F, and Brent Bozell. 
McCarthy and His Enemies , (paper- 
back) Chicago; Regnery. 

Chambers, Whltacker. Wi tness . New 
York: Random House, 1952 (Hiss 
Case). 

O 
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Cooke, Alistair. A Generation on Trial . 
New York: Knopf, 1950. (Hiss Case). 

Curtis, Charles P. The Oppenheimer Case . 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. ^ 

de Toledano, Ralph. The Greatest Plot 
in H i story . New York: Ouell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1963. (Atom spies). 

de Toledano, Ralph. Seeds of Treason , 
(paperback) Chicago: Regnery. (Hiss 
Case ) . 

*Hiss, Aiger. In the Court of Pub 1 ic 
Opinion . New York; Knopf. 1957. 

*Jowitt, William Alan. The Strange Case 
of Alger Hiss , London: Stoughton, 
1^53. 

^Lattimore, Owen. Ordeal by S lander , 
Boston: Little Brown , 1950. 

^McCarthy, Joseph. McCarthy i sm, The 
F ight for Amer lea . New York: Devon- 
Adair, 1952^ 

Nixon, Richard^ Six Crises . New York: 
Doubleday, \96Tl (The section on 
the Hiss case is condensed in the 
Reader's Digest for Nov., 1962.) 

Rovere, Richard. Senator Joe McCarthy , 
(paperback) . C leveland : Mer id ian 
Books , World Pub. Co. 



Strout, Gushing. Consc i ence , Sc i ence 
and Security: The~Case of J, Robert 
Oppenheimer (booklet in Berkeley 
Series in American History), Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1963. 

Wechsler, James A. The Age of Susp i - 
c ion . New York: Random House , 1953. 
(One part deals with the author's 
appearance before the McCarthy com- 
mi ttee. ) 

0. Books and Articles Specifically on 
the Fifth Amendment. 

Griswold, Erwin, The Fifth Amendment 
Today . Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 
T955T 

Hook, Sidney. C ommon Sense and the 
Fifth AmendmenT ] (paperback ) . 
Ch i cago: Regnery, 

Schmidt, Karl M. ed. Amer i can Govern - 
ment in Act ion . Belmont , Cal i f . : 
Dickenson PuBT Co,, 196*7. (article). 

E. Books Specifically on the Loyalty- 
Security Program. 

Bontecou, Eleanor. The Federa 1 Loyal ty 
Security Program . Ithaca: Cornell U. 
Press, 1953. 

Brown, Ralph S. Loyalty and Security: 
Employment Tests in the Unit^ 



States . New Haven: Yale U. Press, 
1958. 

Gellhorn, Walter. Secur \ ty , Loyal ty , 
and Science . Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 
1950. 

Harkness, Richard and Gladys. "How A- 
bout those Secur i ty Cases?'' Reader * s 
. D I qes t , Sept. and Nov., 1955. 

F. Books and Articles on immigration Pro- 
gram. 

*Bruce, T. Cambell. The Go 1 den Door , 
The Irony of Our Immigration Policy . 
New York: Random House, 195^. 



Konv i tz , Mil toii . Civil R i ghts i n 
Immigration. Ithaca: Cornell U. 
Press, 1953. 

"America Visa Policy and Foreign 
Scientists,** Special Issue of the 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists . 
Oct., 1952. ' 

G. Books and Articles oi. Wiretapping, 
Electronic Eavesdropping, and Lie 
Detectors . 
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Brenton, Myron. The P r i yacy ! n , jrs . 
(paperback). Greenwich, Conn 7: Crest 
Books, Fawcett Publ., 1964. 

Dash, Samuel and Richard F. Schwartz, 
and Robert E. Knowlton. The Eaves - 
droppers . New Brunswick: Rutgers 
U. Press, 1959. 

Zeldermyer, William, I nvas i on of 

Fr i vacy . Syracuse: Syracuse U. Pre^s, 
1959. 

"I Was a Wiretapper," Sat. Ev. Post . 
Sept. 10, 1949. 

"The Case Against Wi retapping," Look , 
Sept. 27, 1949. 

"The " ret-=?ppers , " Reporter , Dec. 
23, ^52 and Jan.~l), 1953. 

"Lie Detector Itself May Lie About 
Person's Life." Sc . Digest , Oct., 
1959. ~ 

"Don't Underestimate the Lie Detector," 
Reader's Digest . Nov., 1953. 

"Lie Detector Era," Reporter, June 8, 
22, 1954. 

"Reply," Reporter . July 20, 1954. 

"Justice by Gadget," Report er . July 
20, 1953. 



"How Good is the Lie Detector?" Science 
Digest . Sept.. 1954. 

Westin. Alan F. Privacy and Freedom . 
New York: Atheneum. 1967. ~ 
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